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better container 
often helps business 


“BETTER CONTAINER” 
should improve the keeping qual- 
ities of the food packed in it. Its 
appearance should convey to the 
consumer as much as possible of 

the sense of quality. 


In addition, it would perhaps reduce costs of 
filling and closing. 


The better container may mean a tin can instead of a 
bag or carton; it may mean an enamel-lined can; it may 
mean having the label lithographed directly on the tin. 


It may mean only the best kind of packers’ can 


Consult us. We can give you advice based on experi- 
ence; we can furnish you the “better container.” 
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206-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
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W. H. Killian. 

C. Burnett Torsch 
Leander Langrall 
William F. Assau. 


Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 
Summers, Jr., J. O. Langrall. 
C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 


Schall, Harry Imwold. 

D. H. Stevenson, -H. E. 
Jones, J. A. Killian, E. F. 
Thomas, G. S. Henderson. 

E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
George N. Numsen, W. E. 
Robinson, Thos. L. North. 
Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, R. S. Wrightson, Norval 
E. Byrd, Jos. M. Zoller. 
W.E. Lamble H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 
Rouse, Jas. F.Cole. 

F. A. Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- 


William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 


John R. Mitchell Co. 
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Double 
Pineapple Grater 


Made By The 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN ‘SXOSEP THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 
Wheeling West Virginia 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 


Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 


DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE | 


COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. 


Columbia Building 


Just a Word. 


If you want a MONITOR Pea Clean- 
er for 1923 pack, you will have to 
order it quickly, That machine does 
such nice work that it seems as tho 
you would not start the pack with- 
out it. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


Canadian Plant H [ J N y M ( ( ) BROWN BOGGS CO., Ltd. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. TLE amilton, Ont. 

” KING SPRAGUE CoO. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. | 353 E. 2nd.st.. Los A eles, Cal. 
88 32nd. St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HAMACHEK IDEAL 


VINERS AND VINER FEEDERS 
For Better Pack of Peas at Greater Profit 


FRANK HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, ‘WIS. 


Manufacturer of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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AYARS ROTARY EXHAUSTER 


AYARS ROTARY SYRUPER Takes No. 1 to No. 10 cans inclusive without 


With new improved valve any changing. Cans come out on delivery disk 


Cannot mash fruit in a single row.— 
No metal touches metal. tial 
New rubber makes new valve Well and subs ly built. 


No Parts to wear and leak 
SALEM 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., Sole Agents for Canada 


Troyer-Fox 


NON-SPILL 
CLOSING MACHINES 


are built to stand up and give continu- 
ous, satisfactory service throughout the 
entire rush of the canning season. 


Good Work Fast Work All The Time 


Speed 75 to 100 cans per minute 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS us. a 


Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary Can Making and Canners’ Machinery. 


601 MYRTLE STREET 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
J. L. COLLINS E. P. BURBANK GEO. DOWSING H. S. GRAY CO., JAMES LEAVITT 
112 Market Street 21 W. Fayette St., Pratton a Honolulu, T, H. Ogden, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. Baltimore, Md., Sydney, Australia 
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Complete Course 


FOURTH edition, completely revised May 1919. ‘‘A Complete Course 
in Canning’’ contains a thorough exposition of the most practical methods 
of packing Canned Foods and of Preserving Fruits, Vegetables and Con- 
diments. Of almost inestimable value to the canner this splendid book 
would prove very helpful to 
the canned foods broker and 
also to the wholesale and to 
the retail distributor of canned 
foods because of the vast fund 
of information in regard to 
canned foods which it contains. 


Everybody interested in the 
production and in the distribu- 
tion of canned foods should 
have a copy of ‘‘A Complete 
Course in Canning.”’ 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 


Bautmore, Mp. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE. Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE OANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 45th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advamce, on receipt of bill. 


Sample copy free. 
One year, 


Foreign $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each 
ADVERTISING RATES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 
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EDITORIAL 


HE Need of Careful Consideration—Every canner in the 
7 business might well pause now and take careful note of 

his exact situation, so that he may chart his course for 
the rest of the year. We have been inclined to go a little too 
rapidly, as if the future were a certain thing, as if everything 
would turn out just exactly as we expected. 

This early in the year we begin to see that it will not 
all turn out as first seemed likely; for instance, the sugar 
barons have decided that they need added profits in their 
pockets, and so sugar is mounting, and will, in all likelihood, 
continue to mount to about double the price the canners figured 
as their cost on this item early in the year. This is not an 
inconsiderable item, we need not remark, and might easily 
mean the loss of such profits as were figured possible upon 
futures, in particular, which are always figured close to cost. 

Another item is the matter of crops. Will they produce 
the bumper yields which all seemed to think would be the case 
this season? They may have to do so if the ideas of some 
canners are to be carried out in full. We learn on very good 
authority, for instance, that Indiana, which had its greatest 
crop of tomatoes in history last season, has this year sold 
futures to about 33 1/3 per cent in excess of that high-water 
market, but contracted the acreage to cover its sales. Indiana 
is now entirely out of the tomato future market, as she is out 
of spot tomatoes, being entirely sold up, and is beginning to 
worry that she may be badly oversold. The season is three 
weeks late in that State, and the labor shortage has come down 
on them as if overnight Growers who had accepted growing 
contracts are now coming into their canners and saying that 
they will not be able to put out the acreage because they can- 
not get any help, and they are asking the canners to furnish 
the held. In the first place, Indiana is rash in thinking she 
can have two record-breaking years in succession; this does 
not usually happen. But Indiana could not foresee the string- 
ent labor situation, and without labor she can neither get out 
the crop, attend to it if out, or harvest it when ready. Small 
wonder that Indiana has stopped selling future tomatoes, even 
at higher prices than most Eastern canners have been able to 
secure. 


N what way is Indiana different from any other section? 
This labor problem is universal, and every State and sec- 
tion will feel it, and is feeling it. It may be late to advise 

canners to stop, look and listen, but they had better do so now, 
rather than later, for something may be done to help them- 
selves from the over-optimistic hole in which they seem to 
have rushed. We talk as if we were pessimistic, but such is 
not the case. We merely wish to advise caution. Taking the 
industry as a whole, it was never before in such favorable con- 
dition as it is today—never in its history before—a fact we 
have repeated more than once. But the profits have not been 
made yet, and we want to see the industry make the profit it 
is so rightfully entitled to. It is going to take nice manage- 


ment and careful judgment to assure those profits, and that is 
what we are asking for. 


actual conditions is also called to the attention of the 

wholesale grocers and jobbers. We are told that there 
are quite a number of jobbers who still refuse to consider 
future canned foods because they ‘just feel’? that the packs 
are going to be enormous in 1923—canners’ preparations indi- 
cate such. It would be well for these buyer's, also, to make a 
memorandum of what we say above, so that if the season turns 
out very much below early anticipations, the buyers will not 
howl about the unreliability, the crookedness of the canners 
in failing to fill contracts. If the jobbers can show the can- 
ners some way around this labor question, they will help their 
own game in a very material fashion. The answer is not ‘‘Go 
out and hire it, and pay the price,’ even if the canners and 
growers wanted to do this and were willing to go bankrupt 
in doing it; for the fact is, you can’t make labor work the 
long hours on the farms and in the canneries when they have 
such good jobs at high rates and with little, or, at least, go- 
as-you-please work to do. Labor is decidedly choicy about 
what it does and how it does it; wants the highest wage for 
the least—and the easiest—work; is riding high today. What 
chance have the growers and the canners to meet such com- 
petition? And yet that is the exact situation. We merely 
ask that the jobbers realize what the canners are ‘“‘up against,’’ 
and remember it. 


O N the Part of Jobbers, Also—The above development of 


trouble is our foolish immigration law. In its effort to 

to ‘‘feather its own nest,’’ American labor caused to be 
passed, at Washington. where labor is in the saddle and riding 
hard, laws which exclude the producing sort of labor most 
needed on the farms and in the canneries. These two indus- 
tries suffer, possibly, more than any others from this exclu- 
sion act, because they are seasonal occupations. In this im- 
mediate section and through the South there formerly was 
always an abundant supply of negro labor, but the great mills 
and factories of the North and West have absorbed that labor, 
and now the farms and the canneries are destitute. Speaking 
of this, Campbell’s Optimist for May has just said: 


W “itor Is Causing the Trouble?—The direct cause of the 


conceived immigration policy are becoming daily more 

evident. Successive announcements of wage advances in 
various trades follow each other with a regularity that is dis- 
couraging to those who hope for a continuance of a reasonable 
price level. An inevitable shortage in skilled trades is seen in 
the union policy of limiting the number of apprentices. 

The worker is making so much money that he is tempted 
to lie down on the job. His attitude is one of contented com- 
fort. It proximates that of the satisfied terrier toward the 
dropped chop. The cat can have it if it wants it. 

Excessively high wages, especially for unskilled labor, 
means an increased cost of production out of all proporticn 


S IGNIFICANCE of Immigration—The bad effects of our ill- 
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to the increased wages, for workmanship becomes indifferent 
and inefficient. : 

And so the cycle progresses. Increased production costs 
produce increased prices. Increased prices lessen demand, and 
thus the saturation point of labor is again reached. Not the 
pre-Volstead saturation point, but the point at which undis- 
solved labor units are again in evidence. 

The Department of Labor’s records indicave that last year 
more ‘workers’ emigrated than immigrated. The situation 
will be further aggravated until immigration ceases to be so 
predominantly of the merchandising instead of the producing 
classes. Foreseeing no immediate legislative relief, certain 
manufacturing elements have already adjusted their programs 
for production, rather than indulge in what seems to them 
false hope of any real lightening of the immigration restric- 
tion. The most they hope for is some principle of selection 
that will mean no real relief. 

The longer the advancing tendency of wages and prices 
can be restrained, the longer our present period of prosperity 
will abide with us. 

The Plague of Inflation—It is very probably a matter of 
pride with the Swiss that their currency is one of the very 
few in Europe that have been able to maintain an approximate 
parity with that of America. 

Would that its evils were better and more generally under- 
stood in this country, where cheap money and inflated wages 
and prices are still considered by many to be highly desirable. 


LOCATION OF CO-OPERATIVE TOMATO PLANT BEDS 
(Under Supervision of A. D. Rodebaugh) 

OLLOWING in main the features which were so successful 
F in increasing the acre yields of tomatoes in Cecil County 

last year, tomato growers throughout Maryland this year 
will have thirty-four or more co-operative beds where literally 
millions of tomato plants will be grown for groups of farmers 
under conditions designed to produce sturdier and consequently 
better yielding plants. 


The plan which is being followed in thirteen of the tomato- 
growing counties of the State this year was tested out in Cecil 
County last year under the direction of County Agent A. D. 
Radebavgh in co-operation with W. R. Ballard, specialist in 
vegetable gardening for the University of Maryland Extension 
Service. Mr. Radebaugh was successful in securing the co- 
operation of both growers and canners for his initial under- 
taking, and at Chesapeake City established a co-operative plant 
bed on the farm of Wallace Williams. 

About three-fourths of an acre of ground was devoted to 
the production of tomato plants. The ground was plowed 
early in March and the soil thoroughly prepared and firmed 
and given a final hand preparation with a garden rake. A 
half ton of 2-8-5 fertilizer was drilled broadcast on the field, 
and the seed, which was certified seed of the Stone and Greater 
Baltimore varieties, was planned between April 12 and 18. 
After seeding a top dressing of 400 pounds of 10 per cent 
tankage and about 500 pounds of leaf mold was applied to 
keep the surface of the ground from baking and to stimulate 
growth of the plants. The young plants were carefully culti- 
vated from the time they appeared above ground, the rows 
were kept free of weeds, and the entire bed was sprayed five 
times to control insect and plant diseases. 


*“~ Nearly a million tomato plants were grown in the plant 
bed at Chesapeake City and were distributed to 60 growers, 
who planted a total of 225 acres. The plants were ready to 
set in the fields about the last of May, and were far above the 
ordinary in vigor and sturdy growth. As a result, when the 
final reports came in it was found that the average production 
on the 225 acres was approximately 5 tons per acre instead 
of the 4 tons, which proved to be the average for the rest of 
the county. 

The cultural practices varied considerably after the plants 
were set in the field, and, naturally, these conditions exerted 
marked influences on the total yields. There were yields far 
above 8 tons per acre, aud others that fell below that figure. 
The important fact, however, was that the Cecil County growers 
had a convincing argument in the value of plants properly 
grown, and were able to show that increased yields per acre 
so lowered the cost of production that net profits were obtained 
in every instance. 

The demonstration proved to be so practical in character 
and showed such definite results that an effort was made this 
year to have tomato growers in other counties of the State give 
it atrial. Reports received up to the middle of April indicated 


that there would be thirty-four co-operative plant beds in thir- 
tcen counties of the State. 
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The plan of having tomato plants grown in a single bed 
for a group of farmers has appealed to farmers because it 
involved no complicated or costly methods of procedure and 
because of the fact that most farmers do not have the time or 
the equipment to raise tomato plants of the best quality. 


The methods of operating the beds which will be prac- 
ticed in the different communities this year will vary consid- 
erably, but the motive in every case will be the production of 
better plants. In most cases the growers and canners in the 
different communities will co-operate in the projects, as both 
groups are interested in improving quality and putting the 
production of tomatoes for canning on a sound financial basis. 
Ordinarily the plant beds will be placed in charge of an experi- 
enced and capable farmer, and the plants will then be sold at 
a nominal cost to the growers in that community. In some 
cases the beds are being planted by the canners, who will then 
sell the plants to their contract growers approximately at cost. 
In either case it is expected that the plants will be held at a 
figure that will be no higher than the average grower would 


have to spend to grow a small quantity of inferior plants for 
himself. 


One of the dangers of the co-operative plant bed is that 
a sudden frost might wipe out the supply of plants for the 
growers of an entire community. Precaution against such a 
fatality, however, has been taken in most cases. A supply of 
cheese cloth, which can be thrown over the young plants on 
nights when the temperature becomes dangerously low, has 
been purchased and is being held in readiness in a number of 
communities, and in all countries where the beds will be planted 
frost warnings will be sent to the county agents through the 
co-operation of the United States Weather Bureau so that pre- 
ventive measures can be taken to guard against damage. 

The plant beds will be located as follows: 


In Harford County at Cedars, in charge of Lawson Bur- 
kins; at Hickory, in charge of C. E. Rierson; at Belair, in 
charge of W. D. Simmons; at Churchville, in charge of Mr. 
Body; at Aldino, in charge of Hugh B. Bailey; at Havre de 
Grace, in charge of John Cooley. 

In Kent County at Betterton, in charge of Harry Willis. 

. In Cecil County near Elkton, in charge of Wallace Wil- 
lams. 

In Dorchester County at Federalsburg, in charge of B. 
Tipton; at Hurlock, in charge of T. J. Hackett; at East New 
Market, in charge of Fred Wright; at Vienna, in charge of 
Frank Lewis; at Cambridge, in charge of A. K. Austin; at 
Cambridge, in charge of John A. Skinner; at Woolfords. in 


charge of Purnell Aspen; at Castle Haven, in charge of E. L. 
Hubbard. 


In Worcester County at Newark, in charge of New Trader; 
at Snow Hill, in charge of William Pilchard. 

In Somerset County at Westover, in charge of Aaron Mast; 
at Princess Anne, in charge of J. W. Revelle. 


In Caroline County at Denton, in charge of J. A. Griffin; 
at Ridgely, in charge of Bert Saulsbury; at Greensboro, in 


charge of F. P. Row; at Preston, in charge of the Agricultural 
Boys’ Club. 


In addition to these, plans have been made for five beds 
in Talbot County and one each in Howard, Montgomery, Balti- 
more and Carroll Counties. Dorchester apparently will lead 
in the movement with a total of eight beds and an estimated 
production of 4,000,000 plants, half of which have already 
been reserved for growers. 

The Extension Service, the Farm Bureau throughout the 
State and the Tri-State Canners’ Association are all showing 
keen interest in the development of the various projects and 
have co-operated in furthering the movement. 


YOUR GARDEN IS LATE! HELP IT ALONG 
PRING weather, wet and cold this year, has held back the 
S home garden, as well as the market garden, so that now 
the schedule is from two to three weeks behind time. 
Fertilizer will do much to make up for that lost time, 
however. Manure is splendid, and may still be put on if the 
garden has not been turned over. Better add a little acid 
phosphate to it, for it is low in phosphorus. 


Generous applications of high-grade, complete fertilizers 
will prove very much worthwhile. Fertilizers analyzing 4-8-4 
or 5-8-5 are recommended by the Experiment Station at Col- 
lege Park. On lettuce and other leaf crops a small amount 
of a quick-acting ammoniate will hurry the young plants along 
and will give good results on practically all of the garden crops, 
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Illustrating the value of the Mathews system in the storeroom— bringing cases from different 
parts of a plant to a single delivery point 


Gravity Speeds Production and Cuts Costs 


In practically every department of your plant gravity conveying will 
achieve substantial economies in time, labor expense and breakage 
costs. There is no other system that can do your conveying tasks 


more efficiently than the 


The Mathews is the pioneer gravity | 


conveying system. Every feature, con- 
sequently, has been more carefully 
developed in the light of long manufac- 
turing experience. This careful construc- 
tion is fully demonstrated by the long 
service the Mathews System renders 
under the most strenuous conditions. 
Delay, breakage and loafing are ruled 
out by gravity conveying. Install the 
Mathews System and you substitute 


dependability for unreliability, speed for 
slow uncertainty and low upkeep ex- 
pense for high labor costs. 


The experience of users in virtually 
every line of industry has proved that 
the Mathews Gravity Conveyer pays for 
itself many times over in reduced labor 
costs. Our staff of engineers is prepared 
to recommend just the system you re- 
quire. Drop us a line. 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER COMPANY 
123 Tenth Street, Ellwood City, Penna. 


Branch Factories: 


Toronto, Canada—London, England 
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Thirty-Eighth Annual Meeting 
Western Canners Association 


Held in conjunction with 


Wisconsin Pea Packers Association 
Together with the Pea Section and the Corn Section of the 


National Canners Association 
John Plankington Hall, Auditorium 


THE NECESSITY OF GRADING SWEET CORN 
By Mr. W. E. Elwell, 
President Maine Canners’ Association. 


OU will see from what I have to say that the advice given us 

Y by Mr. Moore last year has taken root with us. 

The necessityy for grading canned sweet corn as to quality, 
presupposes a considerable variation in different packs as well as 
parts of packs from the same factory and is therefore an admission 
of error or faults on the part of the growers and packers of this 
product. 

It is unanimously admitted by packers, jobbers and the consum- 
ing public that there is a real difference in the quality of sweet corn 
grown and packed in different parts of the country due primarily to 
variations in soil and climatic conditions. 

In the discussion of grading we are not especially concerned with 
these differences because they are beyond the control of the packer. 

Before grading corn can be effected with anything like satisfac- 
tory results, a certain definite standard of quality must be estab- 
lished that will be accepted by at least a majority of all concerned 
in the raising, packing, distribution and consumption of this product. 

Quality is primarily determined by nature, and both the grower 
and the packer must therefore give earnest consideration to funda- 
mental laws governing the breeding of varieties that are most accept- 
able, and the maintenance of strains that are adapted to soil and 
climatic conditions where the corn is grown. 

It was early learned that seed which produced a_ satisfactory 
quality and yield in one part of our great country could not be 
counted upon to give the same results in another. Accordingly, as 
the result of much study and experimentation, strains or varieties 
of sweet corn have been developed that are far superior in every 
way to wild varieties. Constant watchfulness and care are _neces- 
sary, however, on the part of seed growers to keep the highly bred 
strains from reverting. 

Quite recently in the course of studies of the changes that have 
taken place in containers during the past thirty years I have opened 
cans of corn packed twenty-six and thirty years ago. Neither of 
these samples of the art of the past would compare favorable with 
the product of today. The corn was coarse, too mature, improperly 
cut, and not well mixed. 

Improvements that can be put into effect only once in the course 
of a year, are necessarily slow in development. So much time and 
patience are required to attain the results arrived at that the superfi- 
cial observer is often unaware of the great changes and improve- 
ments that have been accomplished. 

An example outside of our own industry may serve to emphasize 
this point. The naval orange was first discovered growing wild in 
the forests of South America. It was a small and unattractive fruit 
compared with the product of our California groves of today, but it 
attracted immediate attention because it was free from seeds. This 
quality made it worth while to cultivate and improve it. From a 
few small trees brought to the Botanical Gardens at Washington less 
than fifty years ago, there have been bred extensive orange groves 
of ey that yield thousands of carloads of their superior fruit 
annually. 

Let us not forget in the consideration of the subject before us 
the patient work of the scientists that bred for us corn of closely 
packed and even rows of deep sweet kernels and that such highly 
bred corn was developed from “spots’’ found here and there among 
the plants yielding ears with broad, flat, coarse kernels in less than 
half the number of rows. 

Our first problem then in grading canned sweet corn is the main- 
tenance of the quality of seed that will yield a harvest of abundant 
and tender ears that are the prerequisite of a pack that will grade 
as fancy under the gradually developing standards of today. 

While we must give full credit to those who have earnestly, and 
to a large degree successfully, striven to establish standards by which 
the finished product can be graded and conflicting opinions recon- 
ciled it is contended that the method adopted of giving points for 
this or that acceptable feature and withholding them when the pre- 
determined standard is not attained, serves to emphasize the fact 
that the self imposed task of the canner in his endeavor to arrive 
at perfection has been only partly accomplished. 

. Grading as carried out by the credit and debit point system for 
which we must give credit to the progressive and enterprising men 
of Minnesota, has served to emphasize certain well known faults 
and that we may reap the full benefit of this excellent method we 
must recognize the fact, that it is based upon errors all along the line 
from the corn field to the sealing machine. 


Let us then face the problem that the present necessity for 
grading the finished product presents and get to the root of the 
trouble with a view of eliminating faults that justify grading any of 
our product below the highest quality. 


It can be done. But it is some job and requires the cordial 
co-operation of all who take part in the production of canned sweet 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, April 10,11 and 12, 1923. 
( Continued from last week) ‘ 


corn, from the grower and hoer to the canner and the can maker. 
Assuming that we have all become impressed with the necessity 

for using good seed that will yield results alike satisfactory to this 

grower and the packer, the next step is to make sure that this seed 


oo a fair chance; and that brings us into direct contact with the 


While there is a growing tendency for canners to raise them- 
selves at least a part of the corn which they pack, by far thg 
greater part is raised by farmers who contract to deliver their 
corn to the factory. But contracts for the acreage desired are feeble 
things. The wise packer cultivates a friendly acquaintance with the 
farmers who raise corn for his factory. Abundance of yield with 
the least care and the largest possible return are naturally the first 
considerations in the mind of the grower; while quality, reasonably 


W. E. Elwell 
Burnham & Monill Co. 


- early maturity and harvesting at just the right time are factors of 


deep concern to the packer. 


These views are not fundamentally in conflict, they should be of 
equal concern to both parties, but without the cultivation of a mutual 
understanding with a view to the recognition by each of the necessi- 
ties of the other, undue emphasis is likely to develop upon the part 
of each upon the special phase that interests him. Harmony and 
co-operation along these lines can best be secured by efficient field 
inspection which insures frequent contact with the planters. 


If there is one phase of the whole operation of growing and pack- 
ing sweet corn that has received less attention than it deserves 
it is field inspection. The field inspector is one of the most important 
employes of the corn packer. His services should not be limited to 
the harvest period. The best qualifications of an inspector are ex- 
perience as a planter and experience in a canning factoryy that he 
mayy have knowledge of the problems of both ends of the industry. 
The inspector should be on duty almost constantly from the time 
the seed is given out in the spring until the crop is harvested He 
should be available to instruct new planters or unsuccessful planters 
in the proper method of preparing their seed beds, planting, fertiliz- 
ing, thinning and cultivating their fields. 

_ Few products of the farm require more careful attention at cer- 
tain periods of growth, to secure the largest and most satisfactory 
results, than sweet corn. 

The inspector should look over all fields in his territory as soon 
as the corn is well out of the ground and measure it. Few farmers 
know with any degree of accuracy what constitutes an acre of planted 
corn. <A contract for ten acres may only measure up to eight 
acres and if this discrepancy prevails throughout the region the packer 
ought to know it. good inspector will take into account low and 
wet spaces and sandy knowles from which little yield may be xe- 
pected. In Maine measuring usually shows a ten per cent. shrink- 


age in acreage contracted for, but this cannot be depended on year 
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in and year out. Favorable weather conditions or other reasons 
sometimes inspire the farmer, who is ever of a free and independent 
spirit, to over plant. 

With accurate foreknowledge of actual field conditions the packer 
can determine far more satisfactorily his requirements for cans, 
boxes and other supplies and avoid a carry over on the one hand or 
a shortage on the other. Shortage and delay in receiving additional 
cans have not infrequently resulted in an inferior product. Corn, 
like time, waits for no man. ' 

The inspector should also ascertain early the equipment and re- 
sources in help and teams or trucks of each planter and make notes 
of conditions for reference in the fall. 

No planter should be permitted to contract for more acreage 
—_ his equipment and resources will permit him to cultivate effec- 
tively. 

If perchance at harvest time he is found to be short of help and 
equipment first aid should be promptly resorted to. The packer can 
better afford to render assistance to such a planter at cost or less, 
for teams and men than to permit his corn to go by and raise a ques- 
tion as to its acceptance at the cannery. It is never good policy to 
pack corn that is too mature. It cannot be made into a product 
that can be sold at a profit, and is usually, sold at a loss. Better 
put old corn into the silo and take the loss when it occurs, if it is the 
packer’s fault that it is not on time, than damage the reputation of 
canned corn as a whole by putting an inferior article on the market. 

The yard foreman should be informed in advance, as far as pos- 
sible, of the probable number of loads to be expected from each field 
contracted for, and keep a record of the number of loads received. 
This not only gives advance knowledge of the probable closing day, 
but permits the superintendent to have knowledge each night as to 
how promptly the planters are bringing in their corn and whether 
anyone is taking a day off to go to the fair or for other pleasure 
and thus jeopardizing the quality by his delay. Constant watchful- 
ness through pre-established lines of information is essential to get- 
ting the corn in when it is in the right condition to insure a strictly 
fancy product. 

There is nothing in the process of cannery that will correct 
inferiority of the original product before it is canned. In these days 
of perfected machines and the full knowledge of them possessed 
by all competent canners it is not necessary in discussing the ques- 
tion of quality to say more than to point out the importance of having 
everything ready and in good working order well in advance of the 
rush period. The fact that the factory is temporarily out of com- 
mission does not stop corn from maturing, and once behind, a stan- 
dard or even sub-standard product is likely to result unless the 
packer wisely and boldly discards all that has been held too long in 
the yard or on the farm. A preliminary day’s run usually reveals 
the weak spots in a line of machinery and permits of their correc- 
tion in time. We all know that any machinery that remains idle 
through the winter may show up with defects the next fall no matter 
how carefully it has been housed and oiled. 

If in presuming to discuss with you the question of grading sweet 
corn I seem to have failed to reach the point that interests you, let 
me remind you that while there are more ways than one of skinning 
a cat, you must first catch the cat. I have confined myself to the 
latter problem because I believe that while grading may be necessary 
under prevailing practices we should strive constantly to eliminate 
the necessity of grading; we should help each other produce a prod- 
uct of uniform excellence. Even one small careless packer who offers 
to the public an inferior article in cans hurts the reputation of all 
of us so that we are serving our own interests by cultivating the 
acquaintance of all canners and inviting them to join our associations 
and extending to them the glad hand of fellowship, that they may 
acquire a broader vision and a sense of responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the high standard of excellence which the American 
public justly demands. 

In Maine, we have pretty generally come to the conclusion that 
the best way to grade canned sweet corn is not to have to grade it 
at all. That we must strive for a uniform quality of excellence by 
capitalizing to the fullest extent our fortunate climatic condition with 
its cool nights and occasional cool days during the harvest season, 
that not only increases the sweetness of our corn but permits of more 
gradual maturity through a longer period than obtains in regions 
south and west of us. 

I think it might not be out of place for me to say a word to 

Western packers in regard to conditions that obtain in Maine. They 
are so very different. from your conditions. 
: It takes about ten factories in Maine to pack what you pack in 
one factory. Now, that would apparently give you a very great ad- 
vantage in the matter of your overhead. It does give you a great 
advantage in the matter of your overhead and permits of a much 
lower cost. But, on the other hand, with a small factory, with not 
over 275 to 300 acres to look after, it is possible for the superintendent 
to keep a little better or in a little closer touch with the conditions 
in the fields about him. 

Now, in addition to our favorable climatic conditions, there is an- 
other factor in Maine that helps the canner. It is not often referred 
to. There are two factors, in fact. 

In the first place, throughout the whole region where sweet corn 
is grown, we have exceptionally pure water. There are lots of 
springs in Maine that’are just as good as Poland springs and some 
of it is used for our corn. In fact, some of the water in South- 
western Maine is exceptionally pure and exceptionally soft and free 
from hardness. 

‘ Another thing is this: The corn grows on a dozen different levels 
around the same factory. It grows in the vales, along the streams 
and river bottoms, on the hillsides, south. east and west, and on 
top of the hill, all the way up. There will be a difference in alti- 
tude of six or seven hundred feet, in corn grown for the same factory. 
from not over three hundred acres. That is a factor of no small im- 
portance. I have known corn in a vale, or stubble, the stalks in 
a vale to be brokken solid, whereas the later corn growing up on top 
of the hill, two or three hundred feet higher, two miles away, 
was not at all touched by it. 


Of course, this difference in level makes a difference in the ma- 
turity of the corn and that helps. Corn grown on the western side 
of a hill does not mature as early as corn grown on the southern 
side. So we get the harvest period extended by a longer time. 

In our endeavor to obtain this end we have adopted this plan 
of getting together at the end of each season and comparing the 
product of all our factories in open meeting where we indulge in 
friendly criticism of each others product with the ultimate purpose 
of packing nothing but strictly fancy corn in the good old State of 
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Maine where canned sweet corn originated. We have learned that 
there is no profit to be secured by packing an inferior product; that 
it must usually be sold below cost and thus consumes a part of such 
profit as may be had from the fancy product. 

The information given by the National Canners’ Association as 
to the importance of maintaining an adequate cost accounting sys- 
tem has been helpful in arriving at this conclusion and illustrates 
the advantage of maintaining a great national organization that can 
do for its members that which only a few can do for themselves. 

In Maine we are united in the determination to maintain that 
quality which has given Maine corn a world wide reputation for 
excellence, and our slogan is ‘“‘No more standard corn under a Maine 
packers’ label.’’ (Applause.) 

7 CHAIRMAN MOORE: It occurs to me that regardless of grad- 
ing, there might be no impropriety where a geographical term is em- 
ployed, such as ‘‘Minnesota Crosby’’ or ‘‘Maine sweet corn,” in not 
applying the word ‘fancy’ to the article which was truly ‘“‘fancy.”’ 

In other words, the manufacturer of peas does not put the words 
“manufactured by” preceding his name. By statute the words ‘‘manu- 
factured by” are inferred by reason of the fact that the name is there. 
Now, as to Maine corn, if there is no corn packed under the head- 
ing ‘“‘Maine sweet corn,’’ except fancy corn, it would be very easy 
as a matter of regulation to penalize anyone who used the term 
“Maine sweet corn’? on anything but a fancy product. Therefore, 
it would be unnecessary to complicate the labels at all or to in any 
way subject them to any special test. That was a thought that oc- 
curred to me this morning when we were discussing peas. 
ing question. 

Dr. Elwell spoke about another very practical side of the grad- 

en we come to grade, if we ever do, there must be the closest 
possible touch between the canners. It may be feasible as a mere 
suggestion, to have an advisory board, consisting partly of canners 
and possibly experts in canned foods wko are not canners, who might 
sit after the close of the pack and act in a merely advisory way to 
every canner in that locality on his grading, so that the canner might 
receive the benefit of the best judgment that could be given him 
in grading his product, and consequently be less liable to mistakes. 

I touched upon that very question since I have been in Mil- 
waukee with one of our Government authorities and suggested that 
it might be possible for the Government to informally participate in a 
board of that kind, and the suggestion was made to me that the 
Department of Agriculture now has a division which could properly 
function along that line. 

You are somewhat familiar with its activities along the line of 
endeavoring to establish standards for raw materials for your to- 
matoes, corn and peas when they come into the plant. His thought 
was that it would be very easy to secure the co-operation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and then we might have a_ responsible 
government representative upon a local board of the character men- 
tioned, which could sit and advise canners after the close of the 
season, on the grading of their products, so that there would be a 
minimum danger of innocent errors which might occasion some 
trouble and embarrassment following. 


-y MINNESOTA’S METHOD OF GRADING CORN 


/ By Mr. E. B. Cosgrove, 
/ Le Seur, Minn. 

In our own State and in our own organization practically the 
greatest difficulty we have in grading corn arises not from the fact 
that the canners have not realized that there was a difference be- 
tween the loads of corn as they came to the factory, but the real 
difficulty has been in going into the average canner’s warehouse up 
in our State and getting him to segregate lots of corn which, as they 
came into the plant, could easily have been segregated. 

In other words, the place where we have had the greatest diffi- 
culty in grading our products accurately or in marking our lot 
shipments for our buyers, has been in following them into the ware- 
house, or going into the warehouses of the different plants up there 
and picking out four or five or ten thousand cases of corn that: 
looked alike. We have reached the conclusion up in our State that 
the backbone of any method of grading, or any organized attempt 
to grade the pack in our State was based on a proper set of lot 
markings of the corn as it went through the plant. 

In other words, in our pack up there during a day’s run, we 
might run say five thousand cases of corn, and of that five thousand 
cases, there might be three thousand cases that we might call strictly 
Grade A corn. We would grade that corn as Grade A. We will mark 
that particular lot of corn with a particular can mark that will show 
the variety and the date it was packed and with our field mark on it. 

On that same day we might pack fifteen hundred cases of 
Grade B corn, and ‘five hundred cases of culls or whatever it is. 

In our own work the thing that has been the most benefit to us 
has been the ability to so mark our corn as it was packed that we 
could differentiate in our warehouse, so that we can pick up a can 
and take it out to the cutting table and cut it and know that that 
represented a pack of three hundred or five hundred or a thousand 
eases of that particular corn and that all corn with that particular 
mark on it would be of the same grade and quality. It has meant 


a great deal to us to be able to pick out the segregated lots in the 
warehouse. 


At Atlantic City, a little group of us got into a little discussion 
on the field grading of corn, the practical factory method of grading 
corn. We, ourselves, are packers of peas to some extent and we of 
course know what is happening in that industry and I think that dis- 
cussion arose from the fact that the pea packers, as we understood, 
had made a profit during the past few years because they were get- 
ting a very much larger profit on strictly fancy peas, a very much 
greater spread in their prices for strictly fancy peas over their strictly 
standard peas, more so, much more of a spread than we were getting 
between our strictly fancy corn and our standard corn. We were 
trying to arrive in our own minds there as to the reason why it 
was that a Fancy No. 1 pea or.a fancy No. 3 sweet pea could be 
worth $2.00 a dozen, whereas the best can of corn that we could 
possibly pack up in our State was only worth $1.25 a dozen. And 
after a considerable amount of round-table discussion, we came 
to the conclusion that the reason for that was that there wasn’t 
the same degree of care taken in packing a can of “strictly fancy 
Minnesota Crosby corn” that there was in packing a can of “strictly 
fancy Minnesota or Wisconsin sweet peas.” 

We thought that if some corn packer somewhere in the United 
States was going to develop a corn of a sufficiently superior character 
to warrant a $2.00 price that he would have to follow in some respects 
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at least the method pursued in packing the $2.00 grade of fancy 
peas. And in arriving at how we were going to pack that particular 
$2.00 can of corn, we got into a discussion of factory methods. This 
was the theoretical method of packing that $2.00 corn. 

at we were trying to work up in our own mind there was 
a method of arriving at a can of corn that was as near perfection 
as a can of corn that a can of fancy sweet peas is. We wanted 
— can of corn as near perfection as a can of fancy sweet peas 
S now. 

Now, if we cut a can of corn grown in Minnesota or any place 
else, Minnesota Crosby corn or any other high grade corn, we might 
eall that corn fancy or anything else, but if we take that can, cut 
it and go through that can of corn, Crosby or anything else, we 
can pick out some hard kernels and some kernels that are off color 
that have no place in a can of fancy corn. We try to develop up 
there a method that will absolutely eliminate those few hard kernels 
and those few kernels that are off color in our can of fancy corn. 

Now, as I say, we are in the pea packing business as well as 
in the corn packing business and we follow certain standards in pack- 
ing our peas that I presume are followed by practically every pea 
packer in this State and other States. 

In packing peas it is our practice as it is with the bulk of the 
fancy pea packers, to go through our fields and give them a very 
careful field supervision. It is not at all uncommon in a field of ten 
or fifteen acres to stake out a portion of this pea field the size of 
this stage and to see that that little portion so staked off was 
very carefully handled and harvested and brought into the factory 
entirely segregated from the rest of that field of peas. During the 
years that we have packed corn, we have never seriously considered 
giving that same careful attention to the field grading of our raw 
product, corn. It just hasn’t been done, and we, like everyone else, 
have never done it! 

A few years ago we started in grading our corn a little more care- 
fully as it comes into the factory. You see, Mr. Chairman, I am 
mixing the practical with the theoretical and giving you a little of 
our experience along with what we thought should be followed in 
packing a $2.00 can of corn. 

As I say, we started a few years ago in grading our corr a 
little more carefully as it comes into the factory. We have a field 
man there who is in close touch with all of the fields throughout the 
entire planting and growing season. We now have a system there 
that works something along this line: 

Our field man reports to us every night the total number of fields 
that are going to be harvested during the next day. He gives us a 
list of certain fields that will come in which will be graded Grade 
A corn. There are certain fields that will be called Grade B corn 
and some few, fields that will be Grade C corn. 


CHECKING THE GREEN CORN 


As that corn comes across the scales at our plant, the Grade A 
corn, the man that delivers that corn is given a white ticket that 
shows his name and the number of the loads and the hour that it 
was received at the scale. That is dropped into a little pocket on 
the side of the corn rack. The Grade B corn and the Grade C 
corn are handled in that way as well. We have got that corn sort 
of labeled with the field man’s grade on it, loaded on those racks 
and those racks containing corn other than Grade A corn go down 
into our sheds while we are running on Grade A corn. Grade B 
corn will be set aside in the shed on these original field wagons to 
be run with Grade B corn While we are running on Grade A corn, 
we are not confused with any mixture of corn which has been graded 
by our field man at a grade lower than the grade which we were 
running. 

Our ideal corn plant is going to permit, now, of a grading by 
the individual load of the Grade A corn. Some of this is being 
undertaken, I understand, now in Illinois. But we propose to grade 
that corn now in the husk. We feel that a great deal can be done 
in grading our green corn before the husk is taken off. In the first 
place, we can remove some ear that did not come up to standard 
and from the practical standpoint of increasing the efficiency of our 
huskers we can remove the husks with the long butts, the long stalks. 
We can remove the ears that show by the husk that they have gained 
a little more maturity than is ideal. 

After that corn is housed, we can bring it down to our trimmers 
who can trim it and eliminate all imperfections from it. We are go- 
ing to give that corn about one hundred feet of strictly maturity grad- 
ing in our new plant, where we will have our trained inspectors who 
do nothing but eliminate from this main run of Grade A corn all 
ears that are too young or too old. They will also eliminate the corn 
that has been over-trimmed, where the chances of the cutter per- 
forming ideaily on it are greatly reduced because of extreme trim- 
ming on it. The ears that show off colored kernels, we are also 
going to eliminate from this Grade A corn, the ears that are over-ripe 
or under-ripe. Under-ripeness, we will treat as serious an obstacle 
to quality as over-ripeness. 

We are also going to try in shooting at this $2.00 corn, we are 
also going to try to grade that corn for type of kernel. 

hat is just a hazy idea of how we are going to try to arrive 
at this Grade A corn. 

While I have spoken of running the different grades separately. 
I am not confusing them, the ideal corn plant in our opinion must 
be such a plant as to run both Grade A corn and Grade B corn con- 
tinuously. We have found that the backbone of our sucess in handling 
fancy peas and extra standard peas is the fact that we can handle 
those two grades continuously, so that our Grade B product does not 
have to stand on the wagons or in storage for any considerable length 
of time, but they can be handled as a continuous operation. 

From a practical standpoint, producing fancy eorn in a corn 
cannery, we helieve in eliminating what has always been used as 
a storage shed. It is our experience that corn can be stored more 
economically with less chance of bruising to the corn and with less 
damage, by storing it right on a flat rack on the rack, in fact, in 
which it is brought from the field. "We have a rack that is very 
wide and long and the corn is not loaded on that rack to any greater 
depth than two feet. That is not enough of a depth to injure the 
corn on the bottom. We find that that corn is bruised less in han- 
‘dling that way than in any other way. 


MINNESOTA GRADING 
I don’t know whether you men are familiar with the Minnesota 
method of grading corn in the warehouse. At the end of each dav 
of packing up there, our corn is graded on the scale. as we cal! 
it, that works somewhat as follows: We allow for an ideal cut, that 
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is, a corn in which the kernel is properly cut, we allow five points 
out of a possible hundred. For corn of proper maturity we allow 

For ideal consistency, we allow ten points. For prac- 
tical freedom from silk and husk, ten points. For color, ten points, 
and for flavor, twenty-five. That has been the standard measuring 
stick up in our State for a period of years, but I think there is a 
tendency now for next year to emphasize consistency a little more 
and flavor just a little less. 

CHAIRMAN MOORE: May I ask one or two questions? 

MR. COSGROVE: Yes, sir. 

CHAIRMAN MOORE: You have established State standards, 
have you, in Minnesota for corn? 

MR. COSGROVE: Yes. On this scale. 

CHAIRMAN MOORE: How many grades have you? 

MR. COSGROVE: Well, any corn that will score on this scale 
over 90 is scored or graded as fancy. Anything between 80 and 90 
as extra standard and 70 to 80 is standard. 

CHAIRMAN MOORE: From your own experience in merchandis- 
ing have you formed any opinion as to whether the grading as used 
in Minnesota has increased the selling quality of your corn? 


MR. COSGROVE: Well, Mr. Moore, my experience has been in 
Minnesota that our warehousing technique is so rotten that we have 
not been able to 

CHAIRMA 


get far. 
MOORE: It has not really yet become effective 
to the point that it reaches the consumer? 
_ MR, COSGROVE: Practically not. Our greatest difficulty is not 
in grading the sample case that is laid out on the table but it is going 
into the average warehouse up there and being sure that we can’t get 
a carload or two that will look like the sample. 

CHAIRMAN MOORE: I take it then you have not been blocking 
in small blocks and coding very much? 

MR. “iieaaentideat I do not think that is the State’s practice 


If it is permitted to interrupt the proceedings, 
man 


CHAIRMAN MOORE: Oh, most assuredly. 

DR. ELWELL: May I be allowed to extend to Mr. Cosgrove a 
greeting from Maine and wishing him godspeed in arriving at that 
$2.00 orn and when he gets thers we will humbly hand him the gold- 
plated umbrella. (Laughter and applause.) 

MR. COSGROVE: I epeeoiats that remark. We will be glad 
to share the $2.00 corn with you and our method. 

CHAIRMAN MOORE: That is certainly the proper spirit. It 
is the spirit in which the Corn Section is getting together in trying 
to develop things. ‘ 

I might say that that $2.00 corn ought not to be an impossible 
objective. I know of a great deal of corn that is being sold on a 
$1.85 basis. I do not believe that $1.85 corn is anywhere near the 
stage of perfection that it can yet attain, being sold from the State 
of New York, and I think it is regarded as worthy of the price, as 
far as we can gather from the repeat demand for the corn. I am 
quite in accord with Mr. Cosgrove, that very, very much can be done 
along the line of actually developing distinct grades of corn and 
thereby making it possible to get a much higher price for the really 
select grade of any variety of corn. 

MR. WHITMER: T have heen studying the matter of standards 
on which the man from Canada gave us a talk this morning, espe- 
cially their grading of peas. 

But I want to tell you that I am interested in the matter of 
getting high grade quality. It occurred to me that there is just one 
thing that is worth mentioning along the line that you gentlemen 
have referred to in the matter of grades. 

Without regard to what the variety is, if you gather the corn 
at the right time you can get fancy corn. The facilities in the way 
of machinery are better and the sweet corn is grown generally, not 
always on hills five and six hundred feet from the vale to the ton 
of the hill, but even where it is grown on the level and business 
is done on the square, you can get good goods if you take it at the 
right time (Laughter and applause) 

MR. GREEN: I would like to ask Mr. Cosgrove a question. I 
don’t know how this situation in Wisconsin is going to work out on 
peas, this requirement that has to be put on the label, but if it is 
a good thing for peas to be known as No. 1 and No. 2, the size and 
the quality, regardless of our own personal feelings in the matter, 
would it or would it not be a good thing to have some such require- 
ment on a label for corn? 

What IT am getting at is this: If a housewife goes to purchase 
a can of corn, I do not believe that she has any possible way, ex- 
cept to take somebody’s word for it, whether she is buying stand- 
ard extra standard or fancy. 

Possibly it would come pretty hard and it would be a kind of a 
hard dose # take until you had taken it, to be compelled to label 
corn in that way. I would like to get your idea on that, if you 
please. 

MR. COSGROVE: Well, answering your question directly, Mr. 
Green, our own personal practice in our own plant for a term of vears 
has been to label all of our products standard, extra standard and 
fancy. In fact, we have a distinct design that we use on all of the 
cans, on all of the grades. We have different labels on which we have 
this information that we think is so essential to the consumer. We 
have believed in that for years, and have done it. In fact, we believe 
in putting that on the label all the way through. We believe that the 
more intellicent information we ean give to the consumer, that the 
more intelligent buyer we can make of her, the greater the consump- 
tion of corn is going to be. 

I. believe that you can adopt a definition for standard corn that 
will mean the same in every State of the Union, and the same for 
fancy and extra standard, and if you can adopt a definition for fancy 
corn and extra standard and standard corn that will mean the same 
all over the country, you will go a long way towards increasing the 
consumption of canned corn. 

MR. GREEN: What I meant more than that was this: I think 
we all know what your methods are in regard to your private labels, 
but what I meant was to put it right on the label, “Standard Corn, 
“Extra Standard Corn,” or ‘Fancy Corn,’”’ in so many words, or the 
equivalent instead of using a specific label or color or something to 
designate those different grades, a specific label or color or something 
ot that kind you know and perhaps vour jobber knows, but I mean 
something so that the housewife that goes to buy that corn if she 
wants to buy a fancy corn, she can buy it and be sure that she is 
getting it because it says “fancy”? right on the label. 
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MR. COSGROVE: That is what I have been talking about. We 
wo that word “fancy” right on there in letters one-half inch 
igh. 

MR. GREEN: And standard and extra standard? 

MR. COSGROVE: Yes. I don’t think you can put too much in- 
formation on your label. I think we are all agreed on that. I think 
we all hesitate to do what we know is right, as Mr. Hagemann said. 
this morning. 

CHAIRMAN MOORE: Dr. Burton has just entered the room. 
I am taking the liberty of asking him to give us some of his ex- 
perience on grading corn and any suggestions that he may have to 
make on that subject. I hope I am not imposing upon you. Doctor, 
in asking you to do that for us. This is a very informal meeting, 
Doctor. That is why I take the liberty of calling on you. 


ADDRESS BY DR. BURTON 


UR analysis of the problem of the scientific grading of corn showed 
that it was necessary to determine the maturity more than any 
other factor, and all of the time with the exception of possibly 
two or three weeks out of the whole year spent on this work wa 
devoted to the measurement of that one factor. : 

The problem made it necessary to reduce maturity to a numerical 
figure, if possible, at least to find some means of measuring it, to 
express it so that it would mean the same to all people. We realized 
that the method of expression which we mostly are familiar with 
is ‘reasonably tender” or ‘“‘young and succulent’? or some similar 
thing. We tried a great many methods of attack. The thing which 
gave us the lead was the very familiar thing that you are all familiar 
with and now about and that is that if you take a mouthful of 
tough corn nd chew it and take out the hulls, you will have quite a 
bunch of them in your hand. If you take tender corn and chew it, 
you haven't very many hulls left. 

I was interested in knowing why there were so many more hulls 
in tough corn than there were in tender corn, and by actual measure4 
ments and by weighing or by counting, I found that the other thing’ 
was true; that there were more hulls in tender corn than there were 
in tough corn, but the tough hulls were very tough and the tender 
ones could be easily chewed up. So the ordinary methd of mastica- 
tion does not show you very much. 

After a number of different trials, I found that the kernel of corn 
became more dense as it matured and I then sought for a method 
of getting at its density or specific gravity, if you please Well, that 
was rather difficult to work out because if I were to take a solution 
of salt water and put a kernel of corn in it, even if it happened 
to have exactly the strength of brine that would just float the kernel, 
that is, a solution which had exactly the same specific gravity as that 
kernel of corn, the effect of the salt was to remove the water from 
that kernel and its specific gravity would change. It became more 
dense and it would sink in that solution. 

The big difference between one commercial grade of corn and 
another, as far as maturity is concerned, is that the percentage of 
the tender or tough kernels varies. A. tender corn has tough kernels 
in it and the old corn has tender kernels in it, but the percentage 
is the one that shifts. 

I left the problem in about that position. We had found that it 
was possible to measure maturity and we had a way of working it 
out. But the problem was a pretty big one for a small State Associa- 
tion to swing and it seemed best to leave it at that point, which 
was a good stopping point. 

As far as the other factors of grading corn were concerned, we 
worked out things there which have never been reported in any pub- 
lication. I don’t know just when they will be reported. It is a simple 
matter) to take out all the corn silk and lay it end to end and 
measure it while it is still moist. It is quite an informing thing. 

I would advise everybody who ever has any criticisms from the 
trade on the cleanliness of their corn, to just sit down with a cup 
full and take out everything that you can find in there that is not 
kernels of corn or cream and lay it end to end and measure it and 
see how much you get. You would be surprised. I have seen! some 
very reputable corn that would show corn silk in there about a foot 
or a foot and a half long, all laid end to end. I have seen corn 
which has the very highest reputation which would have two or thred 
inches of that corn silk stretched out like that. Of course, in my 
work, I expressed it in the metric system in centimeters. 

It is also possible to measure the consistency of corn. We worked 
out very quickly a method of getting at the consistency in the form 
of a figure. I am not sure that the figure is one which the scientists 
would ever approve of, but it is semi-scientific at any rate, and it is 
capable of duplication. Two people can take the same sample of 
corn and arrive at practically the same figure I will give you that, 
if it is of anv interest to you. 

. We took the corn and separated it from the cream by letting it 
drain in a sieve and measured the consistency or rather the relative 
viscosity of the cream. The relative viscosity is measured by the 
rate of flow through a given tube as compared with water at ‘the 
same temperature. ile I can’t recall just the exact method of 
calculating it, I remember there were differences in consistency run- 
ning from the figure thirty up to fifteen hundred. And by the method 
of expressing consistency, which was developed in my own mind, 
I got the picture of exactly what kind of corn you were talking 
about and I could picture that corn if you will tell me two figures 


concerning it. It is a thing that is perfectly possible for you to do 
yourself. 


LABELING 


CHAIRMAN MOORE: We would like to hear from Mr. Green on 
the publicity end. nd 


PUBLICITY ADDRESS 
By Mr. Green. 


S I understand this meeting, these different topics or discussions 


were to be allotted to and led by different individuals. I would 

like to take only just a very few minutes and I want to call jon 
two or three different individuals to just stand up. right where you 
are and just kind of give us the essence of your ideas in connection 
with the publicity on corn, what, in your estimation would be a good 
way to go at. it, to give publicity to corn, what should be done to- 
wards advertising corn and what is the best and .quickest, cheapest 
way to get the message to the consumer. 

Well, then I am going to call on you again, if I may, Mr. Cos- 
grove, for just a brief word as to what Minnesota has done along 
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the lines of publicity on corn, in your State, if you please. 

MR. COSGROVE: I don’t know what Mr. Barr has ,in mind. 
Barr, as I understand it, is the head of the Minnesota-Crosby Corn 
Exchange. Just what they have done in regard to publicity, I don’t 
know. Whatever discussion we have had on it there, it is our feel-. 
ing that before we do any publicity work, we must standardize our 
product. As far as any publicity work has been done there, that is 
where it has been left. 

REEN: Now, I am going to call on Mr. W. H. Harrison, 
who up to six weeks ago was secretary of the Iowa-Nebraska Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Harrison, will you give us your ideas along that line? 

MR. HARRISON: The question, as it goes over in my mind, 
is that before you can start our on any publicity work on corn, 
that is, any direct advertising campaign, it must necessarily be 
tied up to something distinctive. To simply start out and advertise 
canned corn as such would, in my mind, be about as useless as ad- 
vertising bread. If you were to start out and advertise bread, ad- 
vertising all kinds and grades of bread, I do not believe we would get 
very far. I think the same thing applies to canned corn. 

I am, however, convinced that a great deal can be done to in- 
crease the consumption of canned corn if we can fix in the consum- 
er’'s mind the difference in grades and difference in anuality. 

In other words, if we can so arrange our labeling problems 
that the housewife knows a can of fancy corn from the label or a 
can of extra standard corn from the label, then she has a guide which 
will assist her in intelligent buying. It naturally follows then, that 
any activity in publicity must be connected up with one particular 
grade of corn. 

My thought is that the activity should be concentrated on fancy 
Crosby corn only, possibly merely incidentally mentioning the other 
grades. You can say a lot about fancy corn, about its tenderness, 
about its flavor, its consistency, its usefulness and its palatability. 
Possibly I should have put palatability among the first items. 

Bv stimulating business in fanev corn, we are going to stimu- 
late business in corn as a whole; starting in, in my own mind, at 
a proper place to build up the business on a line which will show 
the canner a reasonable profit. To simply turn around and adver- 
tise corn as a whole, featuring standard corn or extra standard 
corn, giving it at least its share of the advertising publicity, we are 
getting no place. What we want is a perm»nert increase in consump- 
tion. To my mind that must be on a strictly fancy product. 

As to what variety or shape, that is a question, but a strictly 
fancy corn should get business and hold it. I believe it will show 
any packer of it a profit. 

MR. GREEN: I just want to make a few fundamental remarks 
in connection with this publicity and in connection with some of the 
things that Mr. Harrison has already covered. 

In the first place, I care not whether it is canned corn or canned 
peas or shoes or clothing or whatever it is that is going to be given 
publicity and that is going to be advertised, it must have quality. T 
think that the majority of the corn packers—I say so because IT 
class myself with them—are a bunch of pikers to a large extent. The 
idea of packing the large amount of not only standard corn, but the 
tremendous percentage of sub-standard corn that is packed, is as big 
a piece of foolishness as anything I know of. I don’t believe that 
we need to think of using any publicity, I don’t think it would amount 
to one iota, if we attempt to advertise or give publicity to standard 
corn or sub-standard corn. 

In publicity on corn or anything else, we have got a create public 
confidence. We have got to make known our methods and our policies 
as well. 

Now, after the remarks of Mr. Clark and after the remarks of 
President Anderson and President Whiteman yesterday in connection 
with the quality and the result of quality. I think you have a com- 
plete answer, a complete and full answer to publicity on corn. Co- 
operation must be had. A wonderful opportunity exists in Canned 
Foods Week. It is just as much of an opportunity for us as corn 
eanners to put over nublicity on corn, to support Canned Foods 
Week. as it is for the Pea Packers or anybody else. 

Nothing can he done along advertising lines until we put our 
houses in order. By that. IT mean we have got to prepare ourselves 
to pack a quality line of merchandise. It is needless and useless 
to advertise standard corn. 

T don’t know but what this might pnerhans be the solution by 
working out a publicity on corn and getting the consumer to use a 
auality or fanev product, and that would he for the corn packers to 
make a ridiculously low price on standard corn, a price below anv 
possible cost of production. with the idea that he who wants to pack 
standard corn will be compelled to quite and either stop or pack a 
fanev grade. 

DR. ELWELL: The remarks of the two speakers directed to- 
wards the auestion of publicity reminds me of the possibilities that 
we are neglecting in this country. You know, we are extremely pro- 
vincial here and we are overlooking entirely our foreign market on 
corn. 

We have got the idea that the Europeans look upon corn as just 
horse feed and won't touch it, but it is not true entirely. We are 
selling corn in England and steadily increasing our sales of corn in 
Er.gland. IT haven't any doubt at all that if we could get to the point 
where we can supply a constantly uniform quality, good quality of 
corn, that we could materially expand our sales across the water and 
I suggest it as the proper place for publicity. 

MR. GREEN: That is a good suggestion. 

CHAIRMAN MOORE: I believe that there are hundreds and 
thousands, and hundreds of thousands and millions of housewives in 
this country who do not use canned corn for two reasons: One is, 
they are not sure of the quality, and, of course, we must grade and 
be prepared to stand hehind the grades, if we are to obtain and re- 
tain the confidence of the consumer. : 

And the other is that the consumer or the consuming housewife 
has not reecived a real appetite appeal. She does not know just how 
to use that canned corn to the best advantage. She has no sugges- 
tion along that line. We do find a little bit now in the household 
columns of the newspapers as we run down through those menus 
that are heing prepared, we will perhaps: find one a week that has 
canned corn used in some form in that menu, as a well balanced 
menu. 

I am going to say what I have said many times: And that is 
that I really think that the receipt book is one of the best means 
of publicity at this stage of the canning industry. 

I am going to say, not as chairman of this section, because I 
am only an interloper, that if this section would cause to be pre- 
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pared a beautiful little leaflet stating truthfully the food value of 
canned corn, informing the housewife truthfully and correctly how 
she can obtain good canned corn, and following that with a half 
a dozen or a dozen receipts for the use of canned corn, and then 
give the services of the association to causing to being imprinted 
on those leaflets the brand, the name of the canner or association 
who wants to distribute them, and then work out a plan for the 
distribution of those leaflets to the consumer, that we would ac- 
complish a great deal along the publicity line, and accomplish it at 
a relatively low cost. 

I mentioned the subject last fall when I was here in Milwaukee. 
Since that time our company has distributed over five hundred 
thousand reecipt books on request from retailers and the repeat calls 
for those receipt books is simply astounding. I am very glad to 
say because it shows an interest in food of this kind that we have 
very many letters from housewives complimenting us upon the receipt 
book. 

Now, when a housewife obtains from her retail grocer a little 
reecipt book and takes the trouble to sit down and write us a letter 
expressing her appreciation of those few receipts, it shows the de- 
gree of interest in canned foods and in the use of canned foods which 
is very encouraging. 

I am quite in accord with the views that have been expressed 
that is not the time for a campaign of magazine or newspaper ad- 
vertising. I believe that this is the time to clean house. I believe 
it is the time to present to the housewife the merits of canned corn. 
(Applause). 

I wonder if there is not someone who has a gestion along the 
publicity line? If not, there is a topic that was brought out at 
cne of our meetings and one of very great importance, and that is 
the question of coding and blocking of our pack. That subject was 
to be handled by our secretary, Mr. Gorrell. He was unexpectedly 
called to the Pacific Coast and I have taken the liberty of asking 
Mr. Virden to give it to you. Mr. Virden will give you the ideas 
that have been prepared by Mr. Gorrell. ‘ 

MR. VIRDEN: I take a good deal of pleasure, Mr. Chairman, 
in occupying Mr. Gorrell’s shoes for a few moments. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CODING SYSTEM FOR CANNED FOODS. 
By Mr. Gorrell, 
Secretary Naticnal Canners Association. 


HE National Canners Association has had brought to its atten- 

| tion very forcibly during the past few years the great importance 

of having canners adopt some sort of a coding system by which 

various lots or batches of canned foods can be identified and sorted 
out if necessary. a 

Under ideal conditions every can of food will be sterilized prop- 
erly, but faulty cans improperly adjusted or operated, _carelessly 
operated sealing machines, negligence of an employee, inaccurate 
thermometers or time records sometimes may cause the sending 
out of unsterile food. Such foods may manifest their unsterile con- 
dition promptly and be separated easily; under other conditions spoil- 
age may develop only slowly and may lead to serious consequences. 
Losses of the above kind may affect a considerable proportion of the 
day’s ouptut or of a single line. 

A great many industries use some sort of coding system where 
the need is not, apparently, as great as it is in the case of food 
products which are sealed up in cans and the conditions of which 
often cannot be determined until after the can is opened and its 
further use as a container destroyed. 

Every canner should adopt a system of coding that would make 
it possible to identify each can with the batch in which it was 
processed and the lot in the warehouse in which it was stored, or 
with the output of a single line or canning machinery for a single 
day or part of a day. 

Many reasons for adopting such a system suggest themselves, 
among which are the following: 

In case of subsequent trouble with any lot of these canned foods 
it enables the canner to go back to his cannery records and prob- 
ably to trace the cause of the trouble. 

In case of rejections on the part of buyers or possible seizures 
by Federal or State authorities, it usually enables the canner to 
trace any trouble to a batch which can be sorted out and the balance 
of the shipment is thus saved. 

In case Of under-processing or over-processing this trouble usually 
is confined to the output of a single kettle or to a part of a day’s 
run, and if the canner is in a position to sort out the batch which is 
faulty in this respect usually he can save himself a great deal of 
further trouble. 

In case of poor adjustments or faulty operation of the closing 
machine the output of a single line may be defective for a day or 
part of a day and unless the canner is able to separate these defec- 
tive cans by some coding system it may be impossible for him to 
avoid complaints or other trouble after the canned products have 
gone out of his hands. 

Cases have arisen where through carelessness of a warehouse 
employee lots of canned foods of different varieties have become 
mixed and an absence of some coding system may cause the canner 
considerable loss and inconvenience. 

Through an error in the preparation of brine or syrup a certain 
batch of canned foods may have been made too salty or too sweet, 
and it is very helpful in such cases to have some way of sorting 
out one day’s output from another. 

Often a canner desires to make some experimental runs in con- 
nection with his operation and it is very convenient in ‘such cases to 
have a coding system by which the various batches can be separated 
and identified. 

Many canners use a system of coding for identifying their dif- 
ferent grades, for which such a system is a great convenience. 

Canners have beens called upon frequently to adjust complaints 
regarding canned foods which were put up by some other packer. 
By the use of a coding system trouble of this kind can be practically 
eliminated. 

In cases of alleged illness attributed to canned foods, it ma 
prove of utmost importance to the canner to be able to identify the 
canned foods suspected with a certain batch. 

Some imperfection in the raw products, which was not evident 
until after canning, may result in an abnormal appearance, odor, 
or taste in the finished product. 
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Failure of a filler to operate properly or excessive shrinkage or 
swelling of foods in processing may cause slack fill or over-filling of 


‘cans, which can be noted only after the goods have been stored for 


some time. 

in all these cases, and perhaps in others, it is a great advantage 
to the canners to be able to separate a certain lot of goods and to 
dispose of them as the special conditions require. A great many can- 
ners already have adopted some sort of coding. Milk canners as a 
rule number each batch separately, and the same practice is fol- 
lewed generally by canners of tomato pulp. Fruit and vegetable can- 
ners often mark their cans so as to designate the number of the line 
and the day on which the product was put up. 

The importance of this subject already has been called to the 
attention of canners in connection with the report of the results of 
the investigation carried on by the United States Public Health 
Service, the Medical Schools of Harvard, Stanford and California 
Universities, and the Research Laboratory of this Association. It was 
outlined in Association Bulletin No. 89-A—‘‘What Every Canner 
Should Know.” 

In this connection it might be of interest to call attention to the 
opinion expressed on this subject by Dr. Charles Thom, of the 
United States Bureau of Chemistry, who has made a special study 
of the outbreaks of botulism which occurred during the years 1919 
to 1922. He says: (*) 

(*) C. T. Thom, ‘‘Food Poisoning and Its Prevention’—Amer. Food 
Jour. Nov., 1922. : 

“Proper precautions in the handling of food call for an adequate 
record varying with the nature of the product and the scale of op- 
eration, for identifying every can with its system of packing and 
with all others treated in exactly the same way and a system of 
pene so followed by inspection should be used to detect under-pro- 
cessing.”’ 


SHALL WE STANDARDIZE CORN? 


CHAIRMAN MOORE: I wonder if I would be entirely in order 
in the absence of Mr. Shriver, the vice president and in charge of 
the Corn Section, in calling for some expression of opinion as to the 
desirability of establishing standards and grades for canned corn? 

In the nature of things, it must be merely an expression of in- 
dividual opinion. It seems inevitable that work will be done along 
that line. It is being done already in various states and the state 
regulations are bound to prove very embarrassing. The states that 
huve been active would prefer to have uniform regulations and 
whether we proceed rapidly or slowly, 1 think we can count with 
almost certainty that we will proceed along the lines of classifying 
our’ products or defining them properly and of so labeling them that 
the housewife may know just what she is buying. 

Now, I am going to take the liberty of asking for just a personal 
reaction. I would like every corn canner who is here, who per- 
sonally favors work along the line of establishing definitions and 
standards and having the resulting grades imprinted on the lebels to 
raise their hands. 

(About one-half of the members present raised their hands.) 

CHAIRMAN MOORE: Those who are personally opposed or are 
not convinced that work along that line is desirable, please raise 
their hands. 

(No one raised his hand.) 

CHAIRMAN MOORE: There is not one hand raised. I wish you 
would let Mr. Shriver know that, Mr. Shook. 

ELWELL: I| would like to qualify my agreement to that. 
I think it is not possible to establish the same method in fixing 
grades for corn that it is for peas. Now, we had a very interesting 
and illuminating talk this morning on peas. I have a feeling that 
in classifying it, the ultimate outcome will be, at least in part, that 
it will be classified regionally. 

CHAIRMAN MOORE: I think we all in expressing our opinion 
are doing so without any conviction as to details, but we are ap- 
proaching it with an open mind, not to get fixed lines as the classi- 
fications in peas as were discussed this morning, but with the 
thought that it will be with such grades and with such standards 
as will best advance the interests of the corn industry. I think you 
are all in accord with that. 


E. W. VIRDEN: Wouldn’t it be possible and advisable for this 
Association to take some action in regard to bringing that to a focus? 
It would seem to me that it would. There are several parties who 
have done enough work along that line so that they: could arrive 
at some real definite results that would be easy for a canner to 
follow, easy enough, so that he could make a great improvement at 
least and gradually work into something that would be really definite. 

I make a motion, Mr. Chairman, that there be a committee ap- 
pointed to follow out that suggestion, and I move that Mr. Cosgrove 
he appointed as chairman of that committee and that it have a rep- 
resentative membership from all the corn-canning states. 

MR. WHITMER: I second the motion, Mr. Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN MOORE: May I suggest that there is a_ special 
committee of the National Canners’ Association that is working on 
definitions and standards and is prepared to take up with the joint 
committee on definitions and standards any subject that we care 
to bring to its consideration. That does not weaken the force of 
your motion at all nor obviate its necessity. I think it preferable to 
have a committee from this Corn Section which would be avaliable 
at all times to confer with the committee on standards and defi- 
nitions and work out on behalf of the Corn Section the peculiar 
problems that attach to this industry. 


MR. G. J. LANGE: They have a very simple form of grading 
over in the Canadian country, and it strikes me it might help a 
whole lot in bringing this matter to a more satisfactory arrangement. 

Now, take for instance fancy corn. They use rather broad lines. 

“ Standard,’ ‘Choice’ and ‘Fancy’ grades of corn shall 
be packed from certain varieties of corn known to the trade 
as ‘Sweet Corn.’ The corn shall be picked from the stalks 
when it is young and tender; that is, when the kernels are 
in a creamy or milky state on the cob. 

“ ‘Fancy Quality Corn’ shall be packed from _ selected 
stock of young and tender sweet or sugar corn. It shall be 
packed while still fresh and must have the distinctive flavor 

of young corn. It must be free from pieces of cob, silk, 
husks and specks. The color must be bright and the ap- 
pearance creamy.”’ 
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Now, comes their ‘‘Choice Quality’’ which we term as our “Extra 
Standard.” 

“Choice Quality Corn’ shall be young and tender, the 
color should be bright. It must have the distinctive flavor 
of young corn and be practically free from pieces of cob, 
silk, husks or specks.”’ 

In regard to their standard they say: 

“ ‘Standard Quality Corn’ shall be fairly young and tender 
and free from any considerable portion of cob, silk, husks or 
specks. The color must be reasonably white with very little 
brown in it.” 

And they also have the seconds quality which we term here as 
“sub-standard.”’ 

“Second Quality Corn’ shall be packed from sweet or sugar 
varieties of corn which, while still in the green state, is too ma- 
tured to meet the requirements of any of the foregoing grades. The 
finished product shall be fairly free from pieces of cob, husk or silk 
and shall be fairly bright in color.” 

We have heard something about the publicity of canned corn 
today. I, for the life of me, can’t see where we are going to begin 
or where we are going to stop unless we have something on the 
label which is going to reveal to the consumer what there is in 
that can. I believe it is a step in the right direction to put on that 
label, ‘“‘Fancy Quality,” ‘Extra Standard Quality’’ or whatever the 
quality might be. It is not quite as big a job as a good many of 
us feel it is to establish a grade on corn. It can be done and I 
think it ought to be done. 

(Upon the motion being put by the Chairman it was carried 
unanimously.) 

CHAIRMAN MOORE: The motion is unanimously carried. I un- 
derstand that motion to provide for a committee of three; 1 think 
that would be large enough, wouldn't it? 

You will advise Mr. Shriver and let him make the appointment 
with ¢he suggestion, of course, that Mr. Cosgrove be chairman. 

AS TO “CHOICE.” 

CHAIRMAN MOORE: [f haven’t any idea how the name “Choice” 
appeals to others in the room. Just to get your view on that I am 
going to ask those who really fancy the substitution of ‘‘Choice’’ 
for ‘“‘Extra Standard” to raise their hands. 

(About twelve members raised their hands in response.) 

CHAIRMAN MOORE: Those who feel that “Extra Standard’’ 
should be maintained raise their hands. 

(About four members raised their hands in response to that 
question.) 

CHAIRMAN MOORE: There is a substantial majority of those 
present who favor the word ‘‘Choice.” 

Before closing the afternoon session, we would like to hear from 
Mr. Frank C. Shook on the subject of Canned Foods Week. 


RESULTS OF CANNED FOODS WEEK 
By Mr. Frank C. Shook, 


Assistant Secretary National Canners’ Association. 

Measured by the numbher of contributing canners, the 1923 cam- 
paign was head and shoulders above the 1922. The increased interest 
and co-operation of the jobber and broker in the recent campaign 
was indicative of its suecess. Undoubtedly more retailers were in- 
terested in the 1923 campaign than in the previous one. Reports 
received at the Washington office indicate uniform success. How- 
ever, there are a few reports in which the retailer states he could 
see no appreciable increase in his sales. No doubt that could be 
well laid to lack of proper co-operation in that particular community. 

We were fortunate in having the date of the sale at a time when 
business in the country was improving. Reports indicate Mont- 
gomery & Ward’s February sales for 1923 increased 56 per cent. over 
the previous February, and Sears Roebuck’s sales increased 38 per 
cent. in the same period. 

Many new features were noticed in the present campaign, promi- 
nent among which were steramers displayed on Mississippi River 
boats, can rolling contests, radio messages and display cards on ele- 
vated roads. There was also an unprecedented number of advertis- 
ing and reading pages. A paper of Decatur, Illinois, had about eight 
pages. This increase in reading matter and advertising was not con- 
fined to small cities—both the New York Tribune and the Philadel- 
phia North American carried a full page. There was a notable edi- 
torial by the North American, which paper was formerly bitterly 
opposed to canned foods. 

Also, both the North American and New York Times food editors 
gave radio talks—in fact, Mrs. Seott gave a talk every afternoon dur- 
ing Canned Foods Week. 

Receipts to the national fund for 1923 totaled $16,814.38, which, to- 
gether with the balance left on hand from the 1922 campaign, gave 
a total fund of $21,381.08. Expenditures to April 5th have been 
$16,513.42, leaving a balance on hand of $4,867.66, against which there 
are bills outstanding. 

The trade papers have been unusually helpful in the campaign, 
devoting considerable space to editorials and otherwise boosting for 
its success. The pea pack for the past eight years has averaged 
ten million cases, or one case for eleven persons. Then the output 
of one line of pea canning machinery supplies 275,000 people, or 
rather if you operate a one-line plant to capacity you must have 
275,000 customers at the present rate of consumption to use up the 
output. For ten dollars per line, we undertook to get the message 
4 a 275,000 customers. A post card to each would have cost you 

I can’t refrain, even at this late hour from digressing just a 
minute on the matter of labeling canned foods. We have our pro- 
ponents for the brand method of selection of canned foods on the 
part of the consumer. There are about 86,000 brands of canned 
foods in the United States, I guess. 

You are going to ask the people to select from the eighty-six 
thousand brands the particular brand of canned foods that appeals 
to them. So that at the present rate of eating canned foods, they 
would have to be somewhat older than the Bible said Methuselah 
was to try each brand once, not to say anything about trying it 
often enough to see which brand pleased them. 

If you are going to keep on selling her your product, with all 
due respect to the jobber and to the broker and to the canner, in 
his opinion and judgment of canned foods, let us not forget the 
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ultimate inspector that sees every can we put up, who does not 
judge us by one sample that we put in the bag and take to the 
buyer and show him; and let us not bank too strongly on that 
buyer knowing exactly what your 275,000 customers want to eat in 
the way of canned foods. If you are packing ten lines, I guess you 
have got about 2,750,000 of them according to the figres. But when 
four or five buyers to whom you sell presume to tell you how to 
pack your goods to satisfy your customers, I wonder if you don’t 
know almost as much about it as they do? 

Of course, we are in the hands of the canners, as far as the 
Washington office is concerned, and at all times attempt to do only 
the things that the canners as a whole, speaking through the direc- 
tors, tell us to do. We feel at the Washington office that this past 
campaign was more successful than the first one and that by and 
large it was well worth the money and the effort that was put into 
it. I don’t know how it impressed you people out in the field. We 
are just now getting reports from retailers, brokers and canners. In 
the published report that we will probably get to for the Board of 
Directors’ meeting in May, we expect to give concisely and con- 
cretely all the reports that we have received. It will not be our 
opinion at all, but it will reflect all the reports we have received 
from the various sections of the country. 

1998” meeting was adjourned to Thursday morning, April 12th, 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 
April 12, 1923. 
GENERAL SESSION OF WESTERN CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


President Clark called the meeting to order at 11:00 o’clock. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: We will come to order. I will reverse 
the order of the program this morning and introduce to you Mr. L. 
L. Newton, manager of the Milwaukee office of Babson’s Statistical 
Organization. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY 
By Mr. L. L. Newton 
Manager Babson’s Statistical Organization. 


S far as the immediate business outlook is concerned, I can cer- 

tainly bring you gentlemen a message of optimism and en- 

couragement. But the average business man is not quite satis- 
fied to look only at the immediate future. The man who has been 
in business thirty years and up and is a thinker, looks back to the 
time of the panic of 1893 and 1894. and remembers that we had two 
very severe years of depression. In 1895 everything was all set for 
a fine period of inflation again. but after going up rapidly, the busi- 
ness line went downward and it was two years later before business 
again assumed a normal hasis. So that the thinking business man is 
wondering if something of that sort may not be going to happen now 
and the present spurt in activity be really only a temporary reaction 
and not the forerunner of a period of long business prosperity. 

We can forecast something more than the immediate future. I 
would like to approach it from two different directions: one from the 
standpoint of the main factors affecting business and the other from 
the standpoint of the law of action and reaction. 

As to the favorable factors affecting business, we have four of 
them. The first is that of fundamental conditions. By that I refer 
to the social and the economic and the spiritual conditions which 
were largely corrected during the depression years we have just gone 
through. Extravagance was largely corrected and over-expansion of 
tusiness and other things like that, so that the fundamental con- 
ditions again point to another period of business prosperity. 

The second favorable factor is that of crop conditions. The 
farmérs have received for their 1922 crops approximately seven and 
one-half billion dollars, which corresponds with less than six billion 
for the 1921 crops. Since those crops were raised at less cost, it 
means that the average farmer has received about 30 per cent. more 
for his crop. And since the farmer represents about one-third of 
the nation’s population, it means that one-third of our population 
is more prosperous and that means continuation of the business 
prosperity. 

The third favorable factor is money conditions. The Federal! 
Reserve System is rediscounting at the present time only about 
two-thirds of what it did a year ago. There is plenty of money for 
those who have a justifiable use for it and at reasonable rates. That 
is a very favorable factor for business prosperity. 

The fourth is that of commodity conditions. By commodities, | 
refer to raw materials. Prices are thirty-two per cent. up from the 
lowest of 1921. That is both a cause and an effect of the present 
business activity. Stocks are out of the way. In many lines there 
is a shortage which would work for an extended period of business 
inflation. 

But now, looking at the other side of the ledger, there are other 
things that we are forced to consider. The first is that of labor. 

Labor has increased its rates and at the present time wage 
rates stand almost up to 1920 levels. They are about eighty per 
cent. over the 1913 levels, and correspond with about sixty per cent. 
above for farm products. It is then obvious that labor has_ not 
been deflated in this depression period the way everything else was. 
Consequently it constitutes a very deterrent factor in this continuing 
business prosperity. 

The second is that of foreign conditions. No one knows what 
is going to happen there. It looks very much as if the Ruhr occu- 
pation would result in some constructive good, but they have a long 
row ahead of them yet. Five great nations of Europe are in prac- 
tical bankruptcy, and it is scarcely expected that they could come 
into the market with demands fo United States goods in order to 
benefit us for a period of years. The problem over there is to get 
economic readjustment without revolution. Consequently, the un- 
certainties of the foreign situation constitute a very deterrent fac- 
tor for business. 

The third thing that looks to be on the wrong side of the ledger 
to us, in looking beyond the immediate future is the question of 
margins. You would be surprised how typical this reply is among 
business men when we go to them and put the question to them: 
“Yes. Our business is good, but our costs in labor and materials 
have increased tremendously and when we get to pass that along 
to the consumer, we just can’t do it.”” Almost all businesses today 
are being carried on at small margins and some of them at actual 
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Indian in circle 


in every package 


The J. B. Ford Co. 
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The Flush Season 


Sanitary 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


Ask your supply man. 


Sole Mnfrs. 


While you are checking up on your plant for the flush season it is well to remember 
the important part which the right kind of sanitary cleanliness plays in insuring every possible 
profit from every dollar you have invested. 

Stale odors, fermentation, improperly washed equipment - - the cause of flats and swells 
- - are readily provided against by the use of 


This pure, inorganic, natural, active cleaner is the deadly enemy ofall 
objectionable matter, yet it is so mild that it does not attack the surface of 
canning equipment neither does it harm the hands of the user. 

It is a wonderful rinser; it removes quickly and easily all foreign 


matter, so that the rich, delicious quality of your pack is adequately protected 
against deterioration. 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


AUTOMATIC END CURLING MACHINES 


curl. 


Seamers 


tates operation of seaming rolls. 


rings are changed, outside rings 
variation in curl. The bearings 
bushings. 
ditional sizes. 
Die Automatic Presses. 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 


Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. 
7600 South Racine Avenue, 


This device performs the operation of curling flanged edges of 
sanitary type can ends, or any other work where it is necessary to 
Its adjustability allows the chute to be set at any angle to 
convey the ends to curling wheels, making it adaptable for any Open 
Back Inclinable Press, The curling prevents nesting and is essential 
to automatic feeding in Compound Applying Machines and Double 


Chicago, Illinois. 


The curled edge acts as a retainer for sealing compound and facili- 


One set of hardened rings are 


included, extrarings furnished for additional sizes, Only the inside 


being provided with adjustment for 
are fitted with remavable bron’e 


All parts are interchangeable and readily removed for ad- 
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losses, even though their figures on gross sales are large. It con- 
stitutes a very deterrent factor indeed. 

Now, those three factors that are opposing this business activity, 
may at any time reach sufficient strength to cut it short, as we see 
it, and while the majority of the factors affecting business are in 
the ascendancy today, and we look for a continuation of the present 
activity, nevertheless, we are forced to the conclusion that it cannot 
last indefinitely. 

Now then, looking at it from the other standpoint, from the 
standpoint of the law of action and reaction. Here is a picture of 
business activity over the last eighteen or nineteen years. This 
hasic line dividing the whole is ss nearly as we can figure it normal 
business, but here is the line that business actually took, zigzagging 
up and down, sometimes above the line and sometimes below that 
basic line. 

This is a picture of the top quarter we will say of business 
activity. It is like the gauge on a locomotive boiler. The water 
may be all out of the gauge and the boiler be still half or two- 
thirds full of water. So away down below this, there is a lot of 
business that keeps on going along but the fluctuations in this top 
quarter are exceedingly interesting. : 

In 1919 business went away up here to unheard of heights. It 
terminated with the beginning of 1920. During this year checks 
changed hands to the approximate amount of four hundred and 
eighty-five billion dollars; the business came on down here and the 
depression lasted until the spring and summer of 1921. In the year 
1921 checks changed hands to the amount of four hundred and five 
billion dollars. That is only sixteen per cent. less. Yet that sixteen 
per cent. less in gross business meant tremendous difference in your 
business and in everybody’s business. 

Our firm recently made a study of the one hundred largest firms 
in business. We found that those one hundred largest firms in 1919 
made a profit aggregating approximately three hundred and fifty 
million dollars. In 1921 those same firms under approximately the 
same management, the same lines of business, most conditions 
were the same as far as the internal workings of the concerns were 
concerned, not only did they not make any profit at all, but they lost 
two hundred and fifty millions of dollars. In other words, their 
profits were more than wiped out by the 1921 loss. Consequently, 
these fluctuations are of extreme importance. 

There is a certain relation that exists between those areas of in- 
flation and those periods of depression. When we get along here, 
we find that in every case in the past fifty-five years, a period of 
inflation has been followed by a period of depression which, meas- 
uring both by their intensity and their duration are approximately 
equal in area. And that is what we mean by the law of action and 
reaction. 

Now, true prosperity does not depend on how much a man gets 
in dollars per day. It makes no difference whether he gets fifty 
cents or five dollars a day. The real question is the amount of 
products or services that his wages will buy. True prosperity really 
lies along this normal line, when we are producing no more than 
what we can readily consume and when, instead of getting a lot of 
money and receiving only a little in products and services in return 
for it, that everybody is producing large quantities so that they can 
be purchased at low prices. Wage rates and the other things that 
the wages must buy must come into balance. You have far more 
nearly true prosperity then than in those periods when things are 
away up and consequently you have to pay for them when they come 
away down. In reality everybody during these periods of prosperity, 
as we call them, are really borrowing from the future. 

In your own business you apply the factor that if you borrow 
a cretain amount you have got to pay it back, but as a mass, we 
do not apply that principle. We no sooner get started with business 
going good than we try to get all we can and are thinking of that 
rather than what we can give in return for it. The result is that we 
borrow from the future periodically. 

Now, what did business do these last few years? At the end of 
1922, this area of depression represented approximately sixty per 
cent of that preceding area of inflation. ‘Then business decided that 
it had paid back enough that it had borrowed and started back here 
to borrow anew. We believe that has got to be paid back some- 
time somewhere. And while this period of inflation is going to con- 
tinue for probably the major part of this year, yet we believe that 
ultimately we will have an area over here to balance it. 

Se we come to the same conclusion in regard to the business 
cutlook beyond the immediate future, by a study of the law of action 
and reaction that we do by a study of the main facters affecting 
business, namely, that this is most likely a spurt in business activity 
that is not going to continue indefinitely. 

You will find at this time that the newspapers are just bursting 
with confidence, but they are always bullish. Don’t be misled by 
them. Think down below the surface and think how things are in 
your own business and in the business of your neighbors with whom 
you have come in contact and keep your thinking cap on the rest of 
this year in particular. 

Now then, as to the outlook for special phases of the business 
situation. Commodity prices, we believe, will rule higher the re- 
mainder of this year, though we are probably at or very close to 
the peak. There is a big danger of their dropping off at the end 
of this year. 


You men who have been in business for the last twenty-five 
years, have been doing business on a rising market. The rules of 
the game are absolutely different for doing business on that kind of 
a market than they are for, doing business on a falling market. It 
is extremely important, as we see it, that the business.men of to- 
day realize the tendency of commodity prices toward a lower level. 

As regards labor, you will find continuing increases for a time, 
but that strikes will be more frequent. 


Now, this does not apply so much to the canning business, be- 
cause it is strictly seasonal, but the concern today which can revise 
its wages downward, not grinding the workmen in the dirt, so to 
speak, but nevertheless ‘decreasing them with the extent that their 
commodity prices turn downward, making only short term conctracts 
with labor so that the wage rates can again be revised, and reflect- 
ing those lower production costs in its selling prices, is the concern 
that is going to make out best in 1924. 

As regard sales throughout ihe country, we find that periods of 
depression and inflation sweep over the country like a storm. They 
seem to start in the east and work west and south. The east has 
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had its peak in the present wave of prosperity and the best business 
today is to be found north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
Rivers. The biggest improvement is to be found in the south and in 
the middle west. New England is beginning now to see the effect 
of the decline, the effect of which we out here in the middle west 
will see later on. The wise sales manager is cultivating the mar- 
kets of the west and the far north against the time when the in- 
dustrial section will be less active than it is now. 

As regards the outlook for the canning industry in particular, 
you canners have the right to be very optimistic. The low period 
of 1921 was, of course, due to the tremendous expansion that the 
industry had during the war years, and consequently the large 
stocks that you had on hand, which had to be moved before the 
industry could become very active. Those stocks have been largely 
cut down. You will enter the new year with a more normal supply 
of carry-overs on hand. Your costs will be higher than a year ago. 
The various articles or items that enter into your costs are higher 
and you will have to pay considerably more for your raw materials 
than you did a year ago. 

Your contracts for your raw materials are probably concluded 
and I assume you have contracted for your other supplies. If you 
haven't, I would urge you to do so promptly. 


The high sugar prices that we had during the last month or two 
have been strictly the result of speculation. It came at a time when 
demand was at its lowest ebb and when the new crop was just 
coming in. It is really a shame that the speculation was allowed 
to take place. I don’t know that there is any law that can touch it, 
but the price being due to speculation we believe that sugar prices 
will fluctuate quite largely for the next few weeks and you will find 
reactions of one-half or even three-quarters of a cent, but the price 
being due to speculation we believe that sugar prices will fluctuate 
quite largely for the next few weeks and you will find reactions of 
one-half or even three-quarters of a cent, but we would say that as 
those reactions come to contract for your supplies you have not al- 
ready done so. We began advising our people to lay in their re- 
quirements, if they were buying any sugar, in January and February, 
but if you have not done so, look for your chance during the next 
few weeks. We urged it strongly, but if you have not done it, look 
for your chances during the next few weeks. If you go through 
April and have not yet been able to find a chance to pucrhase your 
sugar, we believe it would be to your interest to do so rather than 
wait until May or June. The price of sugar is likely to rule con- 
siderably higher just now and through the canning season. 


The price of your products is likely to rule higher, according 
to the business activity, and looking over the past eight or ten years, 
we find it has been a very substantial factor in setting your prices. 
Demand is likely to be very good this year, especially until after 
the new crop is packed. 

After all, the basic factor in your line, as you know, is the 
matter of production. The outlock is for a very heavy production. 

We are advising our buying clients to purchase about fifty per 
cent of their requirements for the 1923 pack now. We believe the 
prices will rule higher; in other words, at least during the first half 
of the 1923 packing season. : 

We certainly would urge you people to watch in your own fac- 
tories that you do not put up too much. You can get by with it, 
but if everybody does the same thing, it can’t be done. The thing 
is to watch the poduction figures as they come along and if you 
see that there is an excess production, why, you would have to plan 
on lower prices in effect for 1923 crop. If you can have a normal pack 
with increased demand, your prices during 1923, should be very sat- 
isfactory and the outlook for this year at least in your industry is 
highly optomistic. 

Now, there is just one message more I want to bring to you and 
that is this. You are largely interested in other lines of business as 
well as the canning business. Here are a few things about other 
lines that deserve your attention. 

The first is: Watch your step and don’t buy too far ahead. The 
tendency is in a period of rising prices to stock too heavily. 

The second is: To keep a strong cash reserve. Don’t tie up all 
your money in buildings and inventories. You may need it later on. 

The third is: Wage rates, to set them with the idea that they 
can be readjusted when commodity prices again come down. That 
is, do not enter into contracts for longer than a year with labor. 
Also if possible make them so that the wage increases may be based 
on increased production per worker, rather than simply on a given 
wage scale. 

Then the other most important factor, and this applies to other 
business really more than to the canning business, is to keep your 
prices down. 

MR. IRONS: How about coal? 

MR. NEWTON: We expect that to be lower. We advise you 
not to contract for it at the present time. Wait until you see con- 
siderably lower prices. 

MR. IRONS: How about shipping facilities? The railroad situa- 
on. 
. NEWTON: Well, you will have plenty of time. You are 
talking about coal for canning, aren’t you? 

MR. IRONS: Yes. 

MR. NEWTON: Wait as late as you can. Watch the railroad 
situation and then go in just in time to cover yourself. 

R. IRONS: What about car service? Do pou know how that 
is at this time? _ 
NEWTON: I couldn’t tell you how long it takes for car 
—- Wait as long as you dare from the standpoint of protec- 
ion. 

MR. KRAMER: What do you anticipate in the anthracite coal 
movement? 

M NEWTON: That would be for next winter’s use. We 
would advise you to wait until summer for anthracite. It is too high 
now. 

MR. KRAMER: Don’t you think the new prices going into effect 
in September would have a bearing on that? 

MR. NEWTON: I do not pretend to be one of the experts on 
that. I am merely reflecting their opinion. I don’t know exactly 
what they take into consideration, but we are very sure that it is 
too high now. You will find more favorable levels later on. They 
are working to get you to buy now pretty high. They are working 
that from the protection standpoint. They are trying to get you in 
at these prices. 
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“Ghe) NEW KNAPP LABELING MACHINE 


The basic principles—the essential 
component parts of the New Knapp are 
the same as those used on the present 
machine. 


The new features are the results of a 
quarter of a century experience growing 
out of suggestions offered by our many 
users, after consultation and careful de- 
velopment by our designers. 


All metal frame -- enameled in gray 

. Increased capacity of labels 

3. Asimple fool proof motor drive adjusted 
automatically with carrier 

4. Adjustments for sizes by simply turning 
hand wheel. 

5. All adjustment made and controlled from 

operators side of machine. 


FRED H.KNAPP COMPANY 


LABELING, WRAPPING and BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICES 
YONKERS. NEW YORK 


woe 


CHICAGO OFFICE — 444 West Grand Ave. 


Anderson Barngrover Mfg, Co, 
104 Pine St., San Francisco. 


Cannon Supply Company 


. CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES : 
Brown Boggs Company, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont, Canada. 
Knapp Euipment can also be secured through 


A. K. Robins & Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES; UTAH REPRESENTATIVE: 


420 Vermont Bldg Salt Lake City 
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PERFORMANCE 


COUNTS 


Canned Foods sell largely by 
their appearance and when the 
can is cut you have either gain- 
ed a customer or lost one. 


A.-B. Continuous Agitating 
Cookers and Coolers provide 
means for quick uniform heat 
penetration, thereby conserving 
nature’s own color, flavor and 
appearance. 


Rugged and simple in design 
they have proven unfailingly 
dependable in operation over a 
long period of years. 


Write for yours today. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
San Jose, Calif. 


—BRANCH OFFICES— 
BALTIMORE, CHICAGO 
S. O. Randall’s Son S. G. Gorsline 


409 Marine Bank Bldg. 1548 Tribune Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
A. C. Caldwell 
104 Pine Street 
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MR. KRAMER: You don’t think it advisable then to stock up 
for your winter’s supply now? 

MR. NEWTON: No. 

MR. KRAMER: What is the indication for fertilizer for fall use? 

MR. NEWTON: Demand fair. Prices will remain strong on ac- 
count of high producing costs. That is, demand is fair, but we 
expect that the demand will be falling down and prices will remain 
fairly high. You want to use it for late summer? 

MR. KRAMER: Yes. 

MR. NEWTON: Well, you haven’t much to gain by waiting. I 
don’t think you will lose much either, but you might as well get 
it in most any time. 

MR. COSGROVE: What 
months? 

MR. NEWTON: The trend for the near future, will be upward. 
Possibly pay to buy your requirements during the summer. Trend 
is certainly downward over the next few years. 2 

Secretary Hoover says that you will be doing a real service to 
the country as a whole by keeping your building out of the market 
until producing costs of buildings come down to more nearly what 
they should be. So if you can wait two and three years, you are 
going to be ahead of the game. If you can’t, you might as well get 
it most any time. 

MR. NEWTON: Both the opérators and the unions realize that 
strikes are a good thing for them as a rule. That is, that the 
mines if they are worked all the year around would produce so much 
more than what could possibly be used that they had to shut down 
sometime anyway or at least work on short shifts. So they might 
as well capitalize it and let the public think, or give the public a 
reason, we might say, for the much higher price of coal that they 
are seeking for. (Applause.) : 

MR. HILL: I think I voice the sentiment of every person when 
I say we have been very much entertained and benefited by the 
lecture of Mr. Newton, and I wish to move a vote of thanks of this 
Association for the lecture we have just heard. — a 

(The motion was seconded and carried unanimously by a rising 


“CHAIRMAN CLARK: You have all heard about the sauerkraut 
man, the man that helped make and undoubtedly made sauerkraut 
so popular in this country. We will_pass to the next number and 
1 will introduce to you Mr. William Clendenin, of Chicago. 


is the trend of lumber for summer 


vot 


THE NEW RESEARCH PRINCIPLE AS A SOUND FOUNDATION 
FOR FOOD ADVERTISING, A NEW FORWARD MOVE- 
MENT IN THE CANNING INDUSTRY. 


By Mr. William Clendenin, 
Chicago, Lllinois. 


HAD this idea about food advertising, namely, sir, that nothing 
I was more effective than to get at the news facts, the truth of 

the proposition and then tell it as interestingly as you could to 
your reading public. 

I was asked by the then president of the National Kraut Pack- 
ers’ Association what I knew about sauerkraut. I told him I did not 
know much, but.I did know a little. I had found some strange 
allusions to sauerkraut in some of the books on dietetics and on 
comparative food values. He said, ‘‘Will you run that down for me 
and let me know?” I did. 

That was the first comparative food research on record. I say 
that advisedly. There have been dabs at the index. Some of the 
leading advertising agencies of the United States of America were 
commissioned to proceed with an investigation and went to the 
libraries and looked in the indexes and came back and said, ‘‘There 
is nothing there. Nothing doing. Nobody knows anything about 
sauerkraut. Apparently there is nothing to be known.” 

We proceeded upon another tack. We went painstakingly 
through volume after volume, I did, until one day—and this is an 
cld story to the kraut men, but it must be, I think, of some interest 
to you. We went on and on, I did, through Ender’s Practice of 
Medicine, turning the pages until I came to page 422, where I found 
that sauerkraut was indicated as in the vegetable dietetics for dia- 
betes. “Oh, ho!" says I to myself, suys I, and thereupon began to 
hunt back until we found that Metchnikoff had used it in Russia 
and the old Polish authorities had referred to sauerkraut. 

We found that sauerkraut was given by Metchnikoff, who suc- 
ceeded Pasteur in charge of the Paris Institute, as the real reason 
for the longevity of the peoples of the Balkan States. 

He told the story of the Weaver of Mintz (?), an old fellow, a 
hunchback, who had no pleasures of life, who never went anywhere 
for fear of the barking of dogs, the jeering of children on the streets. 
So he stayed indoors and he went on with his work, but he had 
one grand passion, and that was sauerkraut, and he had a bow! of 
raw kraut on this side and a bow! of cooked kraut on the other 
side, and he dipped alternately into one and then into the other, 
and lived to be 103 years old, which is going some for a hunchback. 
We took that and we advertised it. 

We found that it was the cure for diabetes. We told some 
doctors about it. They have sent their worst cases home, ladies and 
gentlemen, from the Augustana Hospital, under the celebrated Dr. 
Edward Ochsner, sent them home cured of diabetes on the sauer- 
kraut prescription and the prescription of sauerkraut juice. 

We found it was the greatest intestinal antiseptic in all the 
world, the greatest intestinal cleanser. We found how Brokow, of 
St. Louis, said “Spinach may be the broom of the stomach, but 
sauerkraut is the vacuum cleaner.” : 

We found it was not only zood for constipation, but for the 
cpposite of that. In other words, sauerkraut works both ways. It 
delivers the goods. It is the only corrective food on earth that 
does that. 

That is the kind of research I am talking about, and that is 
an original kind of research. 

The next point of this research matter was its interpretation. 
How are you going to tell this highbrow stuff to the public? There 
is a message for the pea canners of Wisconsin. They wanted to 
know how we proceeded. The macaroni people wanted to know 
how we proceeded. We told them it was in the interpretation and 
the translation down to the level of the reading public. George 
Cchen says that the age of the average audience is nine years, 
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nine years old. It’ is a maxim in advertising that the average in- 
telligence of the reading public at large is that of a boy sixteen 
years old. Therefore, you can't talk about the vegetable dietetics 
and diabetes and those things. You have got to get it down to 
their level. You can’t talk about lactic acid bacilli, either. So we 
didn’t. 

So we said that in sauerkraut there abounded those good little 
bugs which fought the had little bugs and whipped them in the 
human anatomy. We told the public that these were what the 
scientists called the lactic acid bacilli. They were regular Demp- 
seys. They never knew when they were licked. They kept on 
fighting until they won. They were regular little Americans, and 
that sauerkraut in that sense was a regular American dish. And I 
am here to say that that would win, and it has won. 

The man or the organization or the corporation or the concern 
that starts out yonder on the big black waters of publicity, on the 
ccean of advertising, had better see to it that he has a good, sound 
ship before he leaves port There are storms to be encountered there 
and he had better see to it that every beam is solid and every 
rivet is right and that his craft is seaworthy. We did that. We 
did an honest job of ship-building before we set sail. We knew that 
we were right before we went ahead. We spent two years of re- 
search and expense. And then, when we were ready, we set sail. 
Our engines were facts and figures. Our sails were the authorities 
of great men. We went out through the storms of criticism and 
ridicule, but we got across, and we broke every record for time 
and for low cost. We got there. We reached the great port of 
public opinion in record time without the loss of a man or the 
slightest damage to the cargo, which was sauerkraut. We put 
sauerkraut in the limelight. 

We are not bragging about it. Gentlemen, I am the most mod- 
est young person you ever met. (Laughter.) I don’t care anything 
about it, except this—that it was honest work and that it succeeded, 
and that we told a true story to the American people and the Amer- 
ican people believed it and believe it now, and more of them by the 
million are eating sauerkraut than ever did before, and instead of 
turning up their noses at that lowly plebian dish, why, even the 
gentlemen in the train or the gentlemen stepping down the board- 
walk in Atlantic City throw their chests out because, by Jove, they 
are in the kraut game. (Applause.) So the pride of the matter is 
not limited to me. 

Now, there is another thing in the interpretation of that story 
in advertising. What did we do? Did we go along with the ancient 
traditions of advertising, the old time, worn out, out of date tradi- 
tions of advertising, and. telling the world to eat more kraut? On 
— life, no. I don’t believe in that. That has gone. That is old 
stuff. 

In foodstuff the time has come to tell the news and the facts, 
the inside facts, and cite your authorities on what your food is and 
what it is good for. That other sort of business won’t go any more. 
The direct injunction, ‘eat this,"’ that.’ always brings a psy- 
chological resentment to the mind. I know how it is with me. 
When they tell me, “Do this!” **Go there!"’ my impulse, my instinct 
is to tell them to go to hell. I won't do it. It is wrong. The 
English language is still on the job. People do read advertisements, 
if they have a message in them, instead of “It is delicious,’ “It has 
flavor,’”’ or it has this or it has that. 

The research idea was so successful, the publicity based on it 
went into the millions. The story of sauerkraut has been circulated 
throughout the United States, now estimated, I think, something like 
two million copies. Twenty thousand coupons have been received 
back from the advertising in the Saturday Evening Post, and all on 
an expenditure of considerably less than fifty thousand dollars. That 
breaks records. But it does not open the door to the rank outsider 
to steal the race or bust into the show without a ticket. 

This brought an additienal reform and one long needed, not only 
of the kraut business, but in other canning business in the United 
States, and that is the demand for reform from within, and the 
adoption of standards and grades, marked upon the can in intelli- 
gible language, so that the American housewife, who is the great 
paramount consideration after all, may know without a doubt what 
she is getting in the can which she trusts you with her money 
when she buys. 

I am here to say that the man who breaks faith with the Amer- 
ican housewife who is trying to save her pennies and trusting your 
advertisement or your representation on the can and on the label, 
and goes there and pays a cheap price for something marked “Fancy” 
and walks out and finds herself cheated with a sub-standard quality, 
that kind of a thing ought to be run out of any civilized society. 
That is piracy. (Applause.) 

Conferences were on yesterday in the National Kraut Associa- 
tion to adopt and fix and determine once and for all in the name 
of the National Kraut Packers’ Association standards and grades 
that mean something: First Quality to mean first quality, and 
Second Quality to mean next to it in grade at a slightly less figure. 
What will it do? What will it do for the kraut packers? What will 
it do for the pea packers and the corn canner, or any other kind 
of canner? TI will tell you what it will do. It will enable you to 
steady and control and hold your market and get top price for top 
quality, and they can’t beat it, because the public will believe it 
and trust if you say so in so many words, and over the responsi- 
bility of a signature that means something. Heintz got away with 
it, didn’t he? There are many who are making as good pickles 
as Heintz is making, but who can’t get Heintz’s prices, because 
Lizzie Swartz and Maggie Mulcahey don’t believe it. It is con- 
sumer faith that gets prices. It is up to you. The door is open for 
you, wide open, a wonderful opportunity for you to reach out and 
seize that market and study it «nd make it yours for all time. 

I want to tell you in just a few words now about these other 
researches for other associations. I enjoy this work. I am making 
it a career, if I can, and I think I can, so that in that sense I am 
a canner—career. 

We made such a success with sauerkraut that 
Pickle Packers’ Association commissioned me for a research, and 
we wrote the story of pickles. Hundreds of thousands of copies of 
that story were issued throughout the United States, and they are 
going on later on with a campaign. 


Then came an endorsement of which I think much. T met a 
gentleman in Chicago, a private individual, and to him I said what 
I had found in a casual research on the subject of tomatoes, and he 
said, ““Well, we have no tomato association. Will you write the 
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REDUCE THE COST 


of your fire insurance by placing 
your requirements with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


where most of the representative 
Canners are obtaining their pro- 
tection at a cost much lower than 
usual premiums. 


Address 
LANSING B. WARNER, Inc. 


155 E. Superior St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Superiority of our VINER FEEDER is con- 
clusively proven by the rapid expansion of this 
branch of our business. 


“Ask the men who use them” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association 71 E. State St, Columbus Ohio. 
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CAMERON HAND OPERATED MACHINES 


This double-seamer attaches bottoms to can bodies and covers to filled cans. The 
Compound Applier spreads the rubber cement on the edges of the can ends. These 
machines are suitable for cans from 2" to 6" in diameter and up to 9" high. 
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story of tomatoes for me? Will you make a research for me, and 
will you make it reasonable?” And I said, ‘“‘Yes, I will be glad to.” 
So we did that thing. 

I am here to pay my compliments to the gentleman that had 
the courage to do that. Who had faith enough in this research 
idea, to back it up and that is my friend and your friend, and a 
more gallant business gentleman I never met in my life—Mr. Paul 
Paver. (Applause.) 

Mr. Paver explained to me, however, the difficulty that confronted 
him and the tomato industry, that it was not organized. God help 
anything that is not organized. The organizations, upon the contrary, 
will take care of their own. 

Organize, and they will let you alone. They will keep off of 
your hallowed territory; your vested interests will be protected by a 
wholesome fear of what an organized body can do if it is unjustly 
and unrightfully interfered with. 

Macaroni is a matter of interest today. There is an associa- 
tion there. They too are organized, unlike this situation as de- 
scribed by Mr. Paver to which I just referred. 

I want to pay my respects, if I may, for just an instant fur- 
ther, to the Crosby Corn Exchange. up yonder in Minnesota. They 
have an association based on quality.. They are grading and stand- 
ardizing their corn. Maybe I am treading on somebody’s toes right 
now. I don’t know. This is just a little family party anyhow. 
will go on with that. 4 

They have graded and standardized their pack. What have they 
done with the pack of this year? It is seventy-five per cent. gone 
and it was normal and they have invaded even the State of Maine. 
They have swept the United States. They are going on with a cam- 
paign on it. They are getting ready to go on, telling the true story, 
naming, designating, labeling. That will appeal to the intelligence 
and confidence of the housewife and get her money. And honesty—I 
hit it once more—honest advertising is the only way to get a man’s 
money or a woman’s either, and keep on getting it. They can’t take 
it away from you. 


HOW TO SELL MORE CANNED FOODS 
ADDRESS 


By Mr. E. S. Berthiaume, 
Superior, Wisconsin. 
Chairman Trades Relations Committee National Association of 
Retail Grocers. 


The speaker outlined the extensive work done by the retailers 
during Canned Foods Week, and in the course of his remarks said: 

Scientists have discovered that good canned foods, packed right, 
possess every element demanded by nature in order to keep the 
human system functioning properly. Housewives have discovered 
that these fruits and vegetables are delicious and easy to prepare. 
These two big assets constitute our best selling argument and our 
selling campaigns should be built around these two big assets. A 
big demand is sure to follow. 

It is said fruits and vegetables in their prime are richer in 
vitamines than those which are left to stand around for ripening 
purposes or are held over for later sale. Therefore, the interesting 
argument is advanced that canned foods, which must necessarily be 
packed immediately after ripening, contain considerably more vita- 
mines than the partially ripe fresh foods. Canned tomatoes are 
said to be among the richest sources of all vitamines in any product. 
Why not let the public know these facts? 


GETTING AT FUNDAMENTALS 


The retailers are demanding quality foods in containers, to sat- 
isfy the wants of their customers, I do not believe any packer should 
be proud of his name on sub-standard packed fruits and vegetables. 
Cheap canned foods should be discouraged. Only this year a new 
packer shipped his fruits up in our locality—packed in water, which 
I know killed the sale of his brand forever and damaged the sales 
of first class canned fruits. Some grocers will insist on selling cheap 
canned foods and the only way to eliminate these sales is not to 
pack them in smaller cans than gallon cans. We sell fifty different 
kinds of gallon fruits and vegetable, but out first thought when sell- 
ing these is, ‘‘Will they repeat.” By selling quality goods, we supply 
our different boat lines for their round trips to the East and back. 

Fruit packers should not pack water goods. No California fruits 
should be packed with less than thirty degree syrup. We _ should 
discourage the packing of No. 2 and pack 2% cans for large families 
and No. 1 for the cliff dwellers dwelling in our up-to-date so-called 
apartment houses. 

Of late years there has been a remarkable improvement in canned 
vegetables, especially in the middle west. The consumer now has 
the confidence that canned vegetables are more economical than the 
fresh, which at this time of the year have to be shipped a long dis- 
tance, and also are a satisfactory product. But if the Western 
packers would pack quality, rather than price, it might result in a 
change for the better in canned fruits. Western fruits at this time 
are costing considerable more delivered to our jobbing points than 
they would if we were located in Liverpool, which looks unreason- 
able. Most all our jobbers favor fruits packed in forty to seventy 
degrees syrup. If you pack a representative line of quality goods, 
we will help you sell it. 

These are my passing suggestions. Let us make it Canned Foods 
Month instead of Week. Educate the average grocer to sell quality 
food products. Patronize our National Food Shows. 
is - apemaaae the consumer in the real food values there are in canned 
oods. 

Put display cards in cases advocating dozen price sales. 

Encourage the retailer to take future orders from their cus- 
tomers. 

Condemn the packers of poor quality vegetables and fruits also 
keifer pears; some of them are your worst enemies in trade distri- 
bution. 

issue a questionnaire to a large number of first class grocers and 
compile all their answers to work out many selling ideas. 

Consumers will consume more canned foods if they have them in 
the house—selling case lots reduces the grocers selling costs. 

Public economy in food can only be attained as the grocer ad- 
vances in efficiency of his service to his customers. Canned foods 


cannot be forced upon the public but are bound to flow freely 
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through the retail grocer in response to a well balanced public. 
Manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer and consumer are alike concerned. 
Every factor in the trade has an identical interest. The manufactur- 
— oe as deeply interested in the retailers’ problems as he is 

imslf. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: I want to thank you for coming down 
from Superior and giving us this address. 

Organizations like the National Retail Grocers and the organiza- 
tions like the National Wholesale Grocers are willing to co-operate 
to put on a campaign of that kind to further our interests, to carry 
the message of our goods to the consumer, and we, as canners, like 
we always have in the past, stand by and produce and wait for re- 
sults. And I suppose when another period of depression comes along 
and our warehouses are filled with goods and the banks are calling 
on us for money and we can’t meet our payments, like back in the 
years of 1914 and 1915, | am thinking more of peas, now, because 
I am a pea packer—oh, what an audience we will have at conven- 
tions and what a cry will go up, ‘‘What can we do? What can we 
do?”” And all we have got to do is to get into a movement of this 
kind, join hands with the distributor who is asking us to co-operate 
with him in selling our goods. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By Mr. Fred. A. Sears. 


I have made this a report of the committee on President’s Ad- 
dress. We did not go into the resolutions. 

The Committee on President’s Address have carefully considered 
the recommendations and suggestions in President Clark’s address 
and wish to emphasize some of them. 

Since increased consumption of our products is largely depend- 
ent upon continued improvement of quality and the further educa- 
tion of the consumer, we recommend improvement in labels, both 
canners’ and jobbers’ so they will be more intelligible and inform- 
ing as to the grade, quality, size, variety or nature of the con- 
tents; and to this end we are glad to note the action of the Pea 
Section asking the Department of Agriculture to re-open the matter 
of definitions of grades and the proposed council of representatives 
from all interested associations or other agencies, to the end that 
such regulations when made will have the support of Federal sanc- 
tion, thus unifying possible varying action by different states. 

While it is true that a uniform sales contract was negotiated 
and endorsed by this Association a year ago, said contract has not 
been generally sed by the members of this Association, principally 
because most canners have not had points of disagreement with 
their jobber friends, and have for years been using forms of con- 
tract perfectly satisfactory both to themselves and their trade; and 
while recognizing the need of the aforementioned contract for those 
canners who had had unsatisfactory experiences under other forms 
of contract, they do not recognize that approval or adoption of said 
contract by the Association obligates its membership to its use, and 
hold _ that the use of it by individual members is optional. 

This committee is of the belief that while certain principles 
safeguarding the rights of both parties are proper and right, that 
after all a uniform contract for all canners is impracticable and un- 
wise, and that such matters as terms, rates of discount, lable allow- 
ance, time of shipment, storage agreements, swell allowance, and 
other similar details are points to be handled by each individual 
canner according to his own experience, ciremstances or desires. 

While recognizing the need of a better method of checking up on 
swells, we are not ready to recommend endorsing a flat allowance 
on the invoice, at least of any amount that has been suggested or 
considered in conference so far reported. 

Indeed, we know that the jobbers themselves are far apart in 
their own ideas; some being willing to accept an allowance of less 
than one-half per cent. from some canners with whose products they 
have had little difficulty, while they would not want to accept a 
much larger figure from other sources where losses have been heavy. 

The matter of flat allowance for swells is surely a matter for 
individual adustment, either by flat allowance based upon his own 
actual experience, or by subsequent check up, unless the careful and 
conscientious packer wishes to carry the heavy burden of the care- 
less or unscrupulous packer. 

We suggest no action until such as further investigation may 
show the desirability of a flat allowance for each commodity based 
upon actual experience, and not upon a desire to profit. 

We endorse the good work of the National Canners’ Association, 
its research work, the investigation of alleged food poisoning, the 
preventative efforts against damaging publicity and the enforced 
retraction of erroneous publication, and second, the recommendation 
of - decree Clark for increased membership in support of this good 
work. 


We believe the canner should be watchful with reference to the 
purity of his seed supply, and to this end the Capper Seed Bill, with 
its advantages, which became law at the recent session of Congress, 
should have our support. 

F. A. STARE, 
J. W. HILL, 
JAMES STOOPS, 
Committee. 
Mr. Chairman, there are one or two other points which Mr. Hill 


has written up but has not yet handed to me, so I will ask him to 
present those. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
; By Mr. J. W. Hill 
T want to supplement briefly the report that has been given. 
PACIFIC COAST RATES 
We note with great appreciation the interest President Clark has 


taken and service rendered in procuring reduced rates to Pacific 
Coast points. 

We feel that through his efforts, coupled with the assistance of 
Mr. W. T. Matthews, of J. M. Paver & Company, a material reduc- 
tion has already been secured. We are informed that a rate has re- 
cently been fixed of $1.05, effective April 17th, and the gratitude of 
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FOR BETTER, LESS EXPENSIVE 
SHIPPING BOXES See H& D 
Corrugated Fibre Boxes get there with the goods. 


H & Shipped to a nearby town or to a point across the 
continent, they arrive with contents intact. 


You risk no defaced labels or leaky cans when you ship in these 
better boxes. Inexpensive, convenient and far above railroad 
requirements for strength, they solve your shipping problem 
once and for all. 


Get our prices and free samples and you will be convinced of 
the efficiency andeconomy of these better boxes. 

Ask also for your copy of 
our free ‘‘Canners Booklet’. 
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800 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 
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Rogers Winner, 

Rogers Green Admiral, 
Rogers Improved Kidney Wax 
Rogers Stringless, Refugee Green Pod. 
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the membership of this organization is due these gentlemen for the 
concession secured. 

In view of the situation now prevailing we feel that the appoint- 
ment of a special committee recommended by President Clark is prob- 
ably unnecessary at this time, but do suggest that this and other 
freight matters be referred to a standing traffic committee of this 
Association. 

Thus far, the Association does not have a traffic committee, but 
with the advice of some of my associates, I think it is well that we 
should have one. 


CANNED FOODS WEEK 

Every member of the canning fraternity feels personally indebted 
to the retiring president of this organization for the very efficient 
work done by him during the past two years on the “‘Canned Foods 
Week” propaganda. It was through his individual efforts and splen- 
did managerial ability that this proposition was carried to a most 
successful and satisfactory result. 

We most urgently recommend that he continue to officiate in this 
capacity and pledge to him our unstinted support. 

We move that a rising vote of appreciation be extended him at 
this time for the valuable service rendered this canning industry of 
this country. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. A. STARE, 
J. W. HILL, 
JAMES STOOPS, 
Committee. 

MR. HILL: I make the motion suggested in these resolutions 
and also in those of my friend and associate, Mr. Stare. 

MR. COSGROVE: I second the motion. 

(Upon the question being put on the adoption of the resolutions 
by the chairman, it was carried unanimously.) 

MR. VIRDEN: How about the rising vote of thanks? 

(Upon the motion being put by President Hill it was carried 
unanimously and a rising vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Clark.) 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: I now want to introduce to you our new 
president, Mr. Hill. (Applause.) 


REMARKS BY PRESIDENT HILL 


I would be an ingrate if I did not say that I appreciated very 
much the honor that you have conferred upon me. The Western 
Association has always held a very high place in my estimation. 
But since the remarks of yesterday, the papers of yesterday and the 
discussions of yesterday, followed by that of this morning, I can say 
to you that I think more of it than ever before. We have had 
honesty, truthfulness and integrity thundered from this rostrum 
during every session of this meeting and I do feel, gentlemen, that 
any organization that will stand upon the foundation of truthful 
statements and honesty and integrity is bound to win, so that I feel 
very proud to be selected as your president. 

There are a number of committees to be appointed but this will 
be taken under advisement with my associates. It is our thought 
that the committees will be reduced from six and five to three each, 
as we can get more effective work out of a committee of three than 
cne of five to nine that have been heretofore appearing on our records. 
You will be duly informed as to the respective committees. 

Mr. Virden, as a chairman of the nominating committee, has a 
matter that he wants to bring before you for your consideration at 
this time regarding the selecting of a vice president. 

MR. VIRDEN: Well, Mr. President, since we discussed the mat- 
ter, we have decided to let the matter stand as it is and if necessary 
to make any change to put it up to the Board of Directors. 

PRESIDENT HILL: All right, we will let it go with that ex- 
planation. The gentleman named as my associate, for vice presi- 
dent was not at that time a member of the organization and it is 
possible that he is not as yet, but will undoubtedly qualify. T am 
very glad to know from the chairman of the nominating committee 
that such will be the case. 

Now, gentlemen, is there anything further that claims your at- 
tention? If not, a motion to adourn is in order. 

(The motion was made, seconded and carried, to adjourn.) 

ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE. 


BETTER CAR LOADING BADLY NEEDED 
The National Kraut Packers’ Association 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Clyde, Ohio, April 19, 19238. 
To Members: 

Due to the war and the long continued impossibility on the 
part of the railways to finance the necessary betterments, both 
our production capacity and consuming demands have now ad- 
vanced beyond our transportation facilities. The railway man- 
agers under the recent improved conditions are making great 
effort to finance the expansion of facilities to meet our necessi- 
ties, but full recovery of lost ground must be slow, and if we 
are to maintain our present rate of productivity and employment, 
it is vital that there be co-operation with the railway manage- 
ment from both producing and consuming industries to secure 
the most efficient operation of the railroads. 

The railways have asked for this co-operation, and the 
trades can make a tremendous contribution to the orderly march 
of our prosperity if they will undertake it seriously and in an 
organized fashion. 

The principal directions in which such co-operation can be 
extended by the trades are: 

1. The loading of all cars to full capacity, their prompt 
loading and discharge. 

2. Reduction of reconsignment shipments and restriction 
of to-order bills of lading. 
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3. Demands for no more cars from the railways than can 
be promptly used. 

_ If we could secure the maximum efficiency in these direc- 
tions we will have added more effective commodity movement 
than would be brought about by the addition of approximately 
300,000 cars and 3,000 locomotives, and the addition of at least 
10 per cent to our track mileage and terminal facilities. The 
importance of this lies in more than simply the maintenance of 
continuity of production and full supply of consumption, because 
any strangulation in movement of commodities through car short- 
ages affects the profits of every individual manufacturer by in- 
terruption in his production, and such strangulation affects price 
levels in the most definite fashion. 

The full and smooth movement of all of the productivity of 
the country would be the greatest contribution that could be 
made at the present time in checking inflation or increase in 
price levels. 

Therefore, I earnestly hope that you will undertake to defi- 
nitely organize your association, to bring about this co-operation 
through your district or trade, and to establish co-operative con- 
tact with the railway executives concerned. If we could secure 
unity of action on these questions between the shippers and the 
railways, we could have made a greater contribution to con- 
tinued prosperity and full employment than any direction I 
know of. 

I would be glad to know your views as to organization that 
can be effected to this end in order that the department may act 
as a clearing house of helpful dissemination of ideas in the 
matter. Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 


IMPROVED BOX CONSTRUCTION 


ILFERAGE, through slipping out a board of the shipping 
P ease, is made practically impossible by the use of a box 

recommended by the Department of Commerce. 

The four sides of the case are securely nailed to each 
other and reinforced by corner posts, which are nailed from 
both inside and outside and the nails clinched; this makes 
it impossible to remove a single board from the sides without 
tearing down the case. The top and bottom, made from 
tongued and grooved boards, are each held as a single piece 
by the use of an inside cleat, and the entire cover would have 
to be removed before any one of the boards could be slipped 
out. The box is constructed throughout of 7-8 inch common 
pine boards, tongued and grooved. Iron bands % inch wide 
are fastened around the ends and complete the percautions 
taken against pilferage. 

The decreased percentage of loss from pilferage by users 
of this case proves that this type of theft can be prevented 
when genuine efforts are made toward protection. 


“FIBER BOXES IN CLEAN FOOD PACKING” 
G. R. Browder, General Manager, Container Club, Chicago, Hl. 


T THE first Paper Industries Exposition it would seem to 

A be appropriate to speak on the subject of ‘Fiber Ship- 

ping Containers,’’ which represents one of the important 
branches of the paper industry. 

Fiber shipping containers have been developed and intro- 
duced within comparatively recent years, and the history of 
their use for shipping freight may be said to date from about 
1906, when they were first employed for shipping cereals in 
packages, bakery goods, and other lightweight commodities, 
and then for glass fruit jars and other glass goods. 

Gradually their use was extended to other lines of manu- 
facture, stronger boxes were developed, and within a few years 
the state of the art had so far advanced that fiber containers 
were being successfully used as shipping cases for many com- 
modities. 

During the past 8 or 10 years the growth of the industry 
has been both rapid and extensive, and at the present time we 
find several important manufacturing or producing groups 
using these boxes almost exclusively. 

There are two general types of fiber containers, com- 
monly known as corrugated fiber cases and solid fiber cases. 
both equally good when well made of the proper material, and 
each filling a special need in particular lines of trade. Articles 
in glass, or merchandise that are light and frail, carry best in 
corrugated cases, while products that are dense and heavy are 
best adapted to the solid fiber case. 

The fact is so well recognized that it is almost axiomatic 
to say that cleanliness in the packing and handling of food 
products is of paramount importance. Fiber cartons and fiber 
shipping containers readily lend themselves to safe and clean 
delivery, perhaps .better than any other style of container yet 
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ZASTROW’S PROCESS ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled Process Crates, Standard 3 & 5 
Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. “sizes. tiers. Also Special Sizes 


MADE BY 


ZASTROW MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Foot of Thames St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Steam Bozes 


Liberty 


Canners 


Salt 


Just Right For Seasoning 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio. 


Atlanta Buffalo 
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devised, for when packed and sealed they are dustproof and 
virtually waterproof, and impart no odor or taste to any food 
shipped in them. 

In numerous instances in analyzing the packing necessi- 
ties of a manufacturer, it has been found that there was real 
economy in breaking away trom the large unit—heavy pack- 
ages weighing at times as much as three or four hundred 
pounds—and in splitting the units to make two or more pack- 
ages weighing from 50 to 60 lbs. each. There is often economy 
not only to the manufacturer in packing and handling these 
smaller and lighter units, but economy and convenience also 
to the receivers ad distributors of the goods, since smaller 
packing units thus established enable the jobber or whole- 
saler to distribute without repacking. Tiering of cases in 
warehouses is thus made easier, with a consequent reduction 
in handling costs. 

This is well illustrated in the instance of coffee, where 
not only the convenience and economies mentioned were found, 
but also the advantages derived from keeping a fresh stock 
on the shelves of customers by the more frequent delivery of 
smaller units. 

Manufacturers find that in the shipping of glass-packed 
foods, where safety from jolts of transportation is the impor- 
tant factor, the ideal method is the use of corrugated fiber 
board. 

This material being sturdy, yet springy and resilient, is 
made into shipping containers, with interior partitions, pads 
and liners or individual wrappers, which give almost perfect 
protection, and many of the well-known brands of food prod- 
ucts packed in glass are now shipped almost exclusively in this 
style of container. 

Raisins and other dried fruit from California to the mar- 
kets of the Central West and East had, until recently, been 
packed in sacks or in wooden boxes; but here, again, the fiber 
container has been called into service, and is filling its natural 
utility in making for a cleaner and better protected product. 

Candy and confectionery is another product in the ship- 
ping of which fiberboard has made great strides. The cush- 
ioning quality of the board saves the product from the shocks 
of shipping jolts and jars, and in warm weather the corru- 
gated board, with its air spaces, acts as an insulator and keeps 
cut heat, while the freshness and purity of the contents is 
preserved from dirt and dust by absence of cracks or knot 
hoies. 


Butter and its substitutes, although in themselves carry- 
ing considerable moisture, are very successfully shipped in 
fiber containers. 


Within recent years the solid fiber and corrugated fiber 
box have come into general use for the shipping of canned 
foods, and been rapidly extended into that field, to an extent 
little realized by those not directly interested in the canning 
industry. It is estimated that more than 25,000,000 cases of 
canned foods were marketed in fiber during the past canning 
season, and this is, perhaps, worthy of special mention as in- 
dicating the progress made in building cases to carry the 
heavier and somewhat difficult articles. 


Limiied at first to domestic use, these cases are now find- 
ing their way into coast-wise and export service, and more 
than two years ago fiber containers were employed in packing 
canned pineapple for shipment by steamer from Hawaii to 
San Francisco for trans-shipment by rail to the interior mar- 
kets, also for canned salmon from Alaska. Out-turn reports 
at markets of destination were quite satisfactory, notwith- 
standing these cases had been unloaded from ships in rope 
slings onto the dock at San Francisco and had experienced 
the usual strain of a long rail haul to final consignee. One 
lot in particular may be mentioned, consisting of 1,000 cases 
of pineapple, which, after being unloaded on dock at San Fran- 
cisco, was shipped by rail to Galveston, and there reloaded 
into a steamer from New York. When unloaded at the South- 
ern Pacific piers in New York not a single case was reported 
to be in bad order, and when there examined by the speaker 
were found to be in excellent condition. 


During the past year and a half there has been a con- 
siantly increasing use of fiber containers in the shipping of 
canned fruits, vegetables and milk from the Pacific Coast, 
through the Panama Canal to the Eastern seaboard, and a 
corresponding trade by the same route in the reverse direction 
consisting of canned soup, pork and beans and other foods. 

It is needless to say that the saving in costs to the can- 
ners, dealers and consumers resulting from the use of these 
less expensive, lighter weight cases has been considerable. 

As illustrating the saving in freight costs alone, I will 
mention a typical instance of 1,000 cases of peas in No. 2 cans 
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from a representative Wisconsin cannery at Waupun, Wis., to 
New York City, 1,000 wooden cases at 42 lbs., or 42,000 Ibs. 
at 60c cwt., making $252 freight charges, as against 1,000 
fiber cases at 38 lbs., or 38,000 lbs. at 60c cwt., making $228, 
a saving of $24 per car. 

The average fiber box weighs from 2 to 5 lbs., which 
means a reduction of shipping weight from 10 to 50 per cent 
when compared with the same size wooden box. It is shipped 
flat when empty, and in this form occupies only about one- 
tenth of the space it will fill when set up, thus effecting an 
immense saving in packing-room space. 

Economically considered, the fiber case is an important 
factor in forest conservation, since only about one-fifth of its 
raw material is new wood pulp, the balance being largely re- 
worked waste paper. This waste paper moreover usually con- 
tains a fair proportion of old fiber boxes which have served 
their usefulness and have found their way back to the paper 
mills. Of only slightly less importance is the consideration 
of the economies effected by the use of fiber boxes in the bet- 
ter utilization of freight-car space and storage space in ware- 
houses. 

Former Secretary Alexander, of the Department of Com- 
merce, in a report covering a study of the waste paper situation 
said that more than 2,000,000 tons of ordinary waste paper 
are used for boxes and shipping containers alone, and that the 
use of waste paper for this purpose prevents the consumption 
of over one billion feet of lumber annually, and that it would 
require more than 500,000,000 feet of lumber annually to 
alone replace the fiber shipping cases now being used. 

The popularity of the fiber containers is traceable to its 
practical utility and its serviceability in the transportation 
and marketing of food products, manufactured articles and 
general merchandise, as well as to the economy found in its 
use. 

Along with the several features already spoken of, I may 
briefly mention the outstanding qualities of the fiber container 
as follows: 


1. Lower costs as compared with other containers. 


2. Boxes are folded flat for shipping to user, and occupy 
very small storage space. 


3. Boxes are easily set up and packed for sealing, and 
there is less cost in handling than with most other containers. 


4. The weight of these boxes is considerably less than 
that of other containers, thus making a large saving in freight, 
which is of unusual importance at the present time with the 
high basis of freight rates. 


5. When boxes are sealed they cannot be pilfered with- 
out plainly showing evidence of same, and thus prevent loss 
by theft to a large extent. 


6. Owing to resilient character of fiber material, the 
contents of the box is better protected against shock and the 
inner packages are less liable to damage. 


7. The filled boxes are smaller in size for corresponding 
weight of other containers, and thus occupy less space in stor- 
age both at shipping point and with receiver. 


8. The smooth sides afford excellent opportunity for 
printing for advertising that is desired, thus increasing adver- 
tising possibility. 


With the help of the box manufacturers, based upon their 
practical experience over a considerable period of time, the 
railways have, for the purpose of classification, adopted very 
definite specifications for the construction, packing and seal- 
ing of fiber containers. One requirement is that the fiber 
material used in making the box must be of a specified thick- 
ness and strength, varying with the gross weight and size of 
the package. 


As new styles or types of boxes have been devised and 
new and improved methods of closing the packages have been 
developed, these have, from time to time, been added to the 
specifications already adopted and published by the railways, 
so that gradually there has been built up and established 
standard specifications for the construction, packing and seal- 
ing of fiber containers. 

One requirement of the railroad classification rule is that 
all fiber shipping containers must bear the certificate of the 
boxmaker, indicating the character and strength of package, 
and this stamp should stand for full compliance with those 
regulations, and is so regarded by all reputable boxmakers. 
It is important that the buyers of boxes guard their own inter- 
est by making sure that the boxes delvered actually measure 
up to the standard called for by the certificate stamp. 


| 
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We Manufacture for 


Canner: 
VERTICAL PROCESS KETTLES 
HORIZONTAL PROCESS KETTLES 
AGITATING PROCESS KETTLES 


CRATES 

COOLING TANKS 
TROLLEYS 

STEAM HOISTS 
PICKING TABLES 
PEELING TABLES 
PEA WASHERS 
CAN RUNWAYS 
TROLLEY TRACKS 
EXHAUST BOXES 


For Milk Packer: 
SWEETENED MILK FILLERS 
EVAPORATED MILK FILLERS 
STERILIZERS 
AUTOMATIC STERILIZERS 
SHAKERS 
AUTOMATIC SHAKERS 
CONTINUOUS SHAKERS 
TRANSFER TABLES 
TRAYS 
TEST STERILIZERS 

ANY SPECIAL 

CANNING MACHINERY 


AUTOMATIC PROCESS KETTLES 


Berlin 


Quality 
Pays 


Continuous Cooker 
Berlin Continuous Cooker 


A new principle has been brought out in this machine. By obtain- 
ing a heat balance between the heat absorbedby incoming cans and 
heat slipping from compartment to compartment. You may at 
will of operator. 

VARY TIME OF COOK WITH CONSTANT SPEED 

VARY TEMPERATURES OF COOK WITH CONSTANT SPEED. 


Made in four sizes any capacity. 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY 
WORKS 


(CORPORATE NAME SCHAEFER M._ CO.) 


BERLIN, WIS.. U. S. A. 


IF YOU LABEL YOUR PRODUCTS 
An ERMOLD LABELER 


Can Save: 
Time 
Labor 
Space 
Power 


And Give A More Perfect Package. Ever Use One? 
Get Our Proposition. It’s Interesting. 


EDWARD ERMOLD COMPNY 


Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines. 
Hudson, Gansevoort & Thirteenth Streets. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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It should be the duty of boxmakers to study the needs 
of their customer and to develop a package to meet such par- 
ticular demands or requirements, and all boxes should be of 
suitable quality and high-grade workmanship, of sufficient 
strength to provide a fair margin of safety above the minimum 
requirement of the railway regulations. 


One of the progressive groups of fiber-box manufacturers 
has established a fellowship at the Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research at Pittsburgh for research and study of the 
fiber materials, adhesives, tape and other things used in the 
manufacture of fiber containers, and methods of combining, 
scoring, waterproofing of the boards, as well as methods of 
testing such qualities. 


Physical testing devices have been developed and in- 
stalled for determining the proper construction of the box, the 
strength, the best methods of closing—in short, the proper 
standards to be adopted in order to insure safe carrying quali- 
ties. Here are put under test many new types of containers 
and new methods of inner packing devised for various com- 
modities, thus making it possible to pre-determine with some 
accuracy the serviceability of a container in advance of experi- 
mental shipments. : 


To manufacturers I would say that your shipping con- 
tainer is a vital part of your marketing service, for what does 
it profit to spend time and money producing a superior product 
and then be neglectful in choosing a proper container for the 
safe delivery of that product to the purchaser in the same 
good condition in which it left your hands. Manufacturers 
should exercise as much care in packing as in manufacturing, 
for a product worth shipping demands a proper container, and 
we feel that fiberboard fully meets that demand. 


Its deliberate selection, based upon experience, for the 
marketing of the highest quality and best-known brands of 
food products today bears out this statement, for the manu- 
facturers of these products know that it gives the user protec- 
tion against shock, loss and damage; service in clean and safe 
delivery; economy in time, space and cost, and satisfaction 
in appearance, security and use. 

April 10, 1923. 


QUALITY TOMATOES AT A PREMIUM 


HAT proper fertilization improves the quality of tomatoes 

| as well as the yield has been well demonstrated in 

Orange County, Indiana. At any rate, the management 

of a local tomato cannery is so sure of the better quality and 

superior flavor of fertilized tomatoes that a bonus has been 
offered’ for fertilized tomatoes. : 

Early in the season the agriculturalist of the company 
and County Agent E. E. Stinson got together and figured out 
that if the growers could be induced to use 500 pounds of a 
2-12-6 fertilizer, the company and the grower would both be 
benefited. The following plan was adopted: Each grower 
agrees to put 500 pounds of 2-12-6 fertilizer on each acre 
grown for the cannery. The grower agrees to get the fertilizer 
from car door at cost, to give a note for the fertilizer that 
draws no interest, same to be paid out of the first tomatoes 
delivered to the factory. The company agrees to furnish fer- 
tilizer at lowest price on the market without interest and to 
pay a bonus of $1.00 per ton for all tomatoes grown on ferti- 
lized land up until! the price of the fertilizer has been reached. 
This means that 350 to 400 tons of 2-12-6 fertilizer will be 
used and that the quality of the product will be satisfactory. 


NEW SOIL-FERTILITY WORK BEGUN 


N CO-OPERATION with the Iowa, Indiana and Maryland 
I Experiment Stations, the Soil Improvement Committee of 

the National Fertilizer Association has established re- 
search fellowships at the institutions named for the purpose of 
studying closely certain pressing soil-fertility questions. 


At Iowa. Mr. Dana G. Coe is taking up the question of 
means and methods of applying fertilizer. Considerable work 
has already been done with fertilizer distributing machinery 
in which field there is need of much improvement. 


Mr. H. L. Garrard, at the Purdue Experiment Station, 
will devote most of his time to a study of the relation of soil 
fertility and fertilizers to certain diseases of the corn plant. 
The root and stalk rots cost Indiana farmers alone over 1,000,- 
000 bushels of corn each year. Careful observation has ap- 


parently indicated the fact that well-nourished plants are more 
Much is hoped 


resistant to these diseases than ill-fed plants. 
for from this work. 
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The Maryland fellowship provides for a study of the prin- 


_ ciples of good soil management and their application in the 


field. The work will be done on the Norfolk series of soils, 
which covers some 20,000,000 acres in the Middle Atlantic 
States, and will, therefore, be of wide interest. 


CANADA’S PURE FOOD REGULATIONS 
By Consul Felix S. S. Johnson, Kingston, Canada. 


HE fruit and vegetable, or what is commonly known to 
T the trade as the Pure Food Certificate, should accom- 

pany all food products whether naturally grown, manu- 
factured or processed in any form. For instance, canned fruits 
and vegetables, dried milk products, evaporated and dried 
fruits, shelled nuts, and, in fact, all foods meant for human 
consumption, must be accompanied by this pure food certifi- 
eate. A strict adherence to this reguiation, customs officials, 
state, would avoid a great deal of unnecessary trouble at the 
points of clearance. 


The certificate as required in the importation of fish is 
known as the fish certificate, and is in accordance with Section 
12 (h) of the Meats and Canned Foods Act. This certificate 
must accompany all classes of fish products that are hermeti- 
cally sealed or preserved in brine. 


The certificate as required for meats and meat products, 
canned or otherwise, is somewhat more complicated. Meat 
and meat products from the United States must be accom- 
panied by a Bureau of Animal industry certificate, commonly 
known as B. A. I. Without such a certifiate goods cannot be 
permitted entry, and importers in this connection should notify 
their shippers. 


In regard to the invoicing of goods by exporters in for- 
eign countries selling to Canadian importers, invoices in dupli- 
cate must be mailed to the consignee in Canada. These in- 
voices state the marks and numbers on packages, quantities 
and a description of the goods, the country of origin, the fair 
market value as sold for home consumption at the time 
shipped, the selling price to the purchaser in Canada, and a 
column is left blank by the shipper for the appraiser of customs 
to affix the rate of duty. 


At the foot of the invoice the shipper signs the attached 
certificate, asserting that the said invoice is in all respects 
correct and true; that the said invoice contains a full and true 
statement showing the price actually paid or to be paid for 
the said goods, the actual quantity thereof and all charges 
thereon, that the said invoice also exhibits the fair market 
value of the said goods at the time and place of their direct 
exportation to Canada, and as when sold at the same time and 
place in like quantity and condition for home consumption in 
the principal markets of the country whence imported directly 
to Canada. without any discount or deduction for cash, or on 
account of any drawback or bounty, or on account of any 
royalty actually payable thereon when sold for home consump- 
tion, but not payable when exported, or on account of the 
exportation thereof or for any special consideration whatever. 


That no different invoice of the goods mentioned in said 
invoice has been or will be made or entered into between the 
said exporter and purchaser or by anyone on behalf of either 
of them. either by way of discount, rebate, salary, compensa- 
tion, or in any manner whatsoever other than shown in the 
said invoice. 


That each article on this invoice is bona fide, the produce 
or manufacture of the country specified on the invoice in the 
column provided for that purpose. 


An exporter of canned goods to this country, for instance, 
does not invoice the contents and the container separately, 
for the reason that they are shipped in the ordinary way in 
which they are sold on the home market. But of the product 
being exported is usually sold in bulk quantities in its own 
domestic market, and the Canadian importer especially asks 
that the same be put up in packages; then, in that case, the 


containers and contents must be invoiced separately. By way 
of example, a shipper in a foreign country selling in this mar- 
ket canned foods or jams or fruit in jars is only required to 
fill out the invoice in duplicate as described here and mail the 
same to the consignee on this side. The proper certificates, 
too, as described above, must be attached. The Foodstuffs 
Division of the U. S. Department of Commerce offers its facili- 
ties to exporters desiring to enter the Canadian market. 
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Quality + Service - Satisfaction 


Maryland Coal Mining 


AG) 


The Buyer Must Be Satisfied 


Wwe build more than 100 difterent machines for use in Canning and 

Preserving Plants and supply equipment complete from door to door, 
guaranteeing every item satisfactory to the buyer, refunding the full 
purchase price upon return of equipment to us in good order. 


ARARARARAPARA 


Get our new catalogue with revised price list 
and details of new labor-saving equipment 


ee SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 
HOOPESTON, ILL. 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
BRANCHES: 15 WILSON STREET, NEWARK, N. Y. 704 LEXINGTON BUILDING, BALTIMORE, MD. 


AA RARARAAARAR 


“We excel Our Labels 
in‘Designs _ are the Tighes est Standard 
of Artistic erit for Commnyereial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your a, ae Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N'Y. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—WNew High-Grade Steam Jacketed Copper 
Kettles, in standard sizes 25, 50, 75, 100, 125, 150, 200, 250, 
300, 400 and 500 gallon capacity; in stock ready for immediate 
shipment. Prices reasonable for kettles of heavy gauge, best 
materials and made by careful and skilled coppersmiths of 
long experience. Established 1871. Over 50 years of honest 
service. Our financial rating speaks for itself. It’s your guar- 
antee. Hamilton Copper & Brass Works Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1,000 Steel Tubs, 24” diameter at top, 
20” diameter at bottom, 18” deep. Made of galvanized 
steel in one piece. Address James A. Tarr, N. W. Cor. 
Sharp and Conway Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—lIn stock for immediate shipment: 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and 
rebuilt. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N. W. Cor. Sharp 
and Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—4 Triumph Power Apple Parers. 
Battery of ten Coons-Mabbett Automatic Parers, complete 
with Tanks, Conveyors, Jack Shaft, Pulleys, etc. 
1—Apple Quartering Machine. 
1—Hand Seamer for No. 1 cans. 
1—Power Stirrer for Copper Kettle. 
2—150-gal. Copper Jacket Steam Kettler, complete with 
valves, etc. 
2—Process Kettles, open top, 40-inch, depth three of the 
above Process Crates. 
1—15 H. P. Horizontal Steam Engine. 
1—Four-wheel Truck. 
1—Aluminum Cooking Coil. 
Hangers, Pulleys, Shafting, Belting, Link Belt, Sprockets, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, etc. 
Rose Cliff Fruit Farm, Inc., Waynesboro, Va. 


FOR SALE —1 Livingston Rotary Washer. 
20 ft. Slat Conveyor. 
1 Twin Cyclone. 
8 Gould Rotary Pumps — 2’’ Suction and 
Discharge. 
1 Blackwell Rotary Pump — 2’’ Suction 
and Discharge. 
Address Box A-1071 % The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Car Load of American Empty No. 2 Cap 
Hole Cans in wooden cases. Canslike new. Will sell for less 
than cost, or trade for spot or future packed canned goods. 
What have you to offer? Address Box A-1060 care of The 
Canning Trade. 


For quick sale at bargain prices-two retorts 30 x 65" less 
crates. One Sprague-Low Hand Pack Filler. One string 
bean cutter. One Cyclone pulper (never used). 18 crates 
Address P. O. Box 909, Chicago, III. 


for 40 x 72" retorts. 


FOR SALE—Two large size Rotary Hot water Wheeler 
Apple Soakers. One 17 x 22", two color Hooper Printing 
Press. One Standard 2000 lb. capacity 23 x 43" Platform 
Seales. All the above in good condition. Address Box 
A 1065 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 


1-Sprague Horizontal Scalder 
1—Monitor-Thomas scalder 
1-Link-Belt Peeling Table 
1-Style G. Wonder Cooker, end discharge 
1-Indiana Pulper 
1-Wooden Cyclone Pulper 
2-40 x 60 Closed Retorts 
2-Square Steam Boxes 
1—Premier Lye Peach Peeling System 
I-Sieward Deep Well Pump, capacity 66 cubic 
feet air per minute 
1-Straight-Line Hoist 

Canning Machinery Exchange, 

Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—Cheap, merry-go round in first class 
condition seventyfive peelers. Two Souder Hand _ fillers. 
Will trade for apple canning machinery. P. O. Box 125, 
Wyoming. Del. 


FOR SALE— 


1 Merrell-Soule Double Corn Mixer. 

1 Merrell-Soule Corn Cooker Filler, with Whitehead Cooker 
Cleaner. 

1 Webster Pumpkin and Squash Seeder. 

1 Webster Revolving Pumpkin Peeler, 

1 Sprague-Lowe Pulp Finisher. 

1 5-ft. Crawford Cider Filter. 

1 4-tube 10-ft. Cider Pasteurizer. 

1 Colbert Rotary Tomato Filler, for No. 2 and No. 3 Open- 
Top Cans. 

1 55-H. P. Alberger Buffalo Tandem Gas Engine. 

1 Smith Automatic Suction Gas Producer for above engine. 

1 4-Shoe Invincible String Bean Grader, making 5 grades. 

2 Peerless Corn Huskers. 

1 Ulery-Merrell-Soule Corn Silker. 

1 Brass Pulp or Catsup Pump, 2” connection. 

1 20th Century Liquid Filling Machine. 

3 Sets 2”, 1 set 24%” Copper Coils for Pulp Tanks. 
4 Cypress Pulp Reducing Tanks, 6’ 4” diameter, 72” staves, 

Price on application. The Fuller Canneries Co., Kirby Building, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Complete one line corn plant, Mt. Pleasant, Del., 
three acres of land. Five hundred to six hundred acres of corn 
obtainable this season. Tomatoes also obtainable if wanted. Every- 
thing in first class condition. Plant thoroughly equipped, also lot 
of Shoepeg and Evergreen Seed Corn. H. P. Strasbaugh 

Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Two Line Wonder Cooker, rebuilt, 
for No. 214s and No. 3s. Price $750.00 F. O. B. Fre- 
mont, Ohio. The Fremont Kraut Co., Fremont, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One Hawkins Exhaust Box for No. 3 
Cans. One Monitor Thomas Fruit and Vegetable 
Washer. The Greenfield Packing Co., Greenfield, Ind. 
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For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


We offer any part of two carloads of $ bu. braced 
Tomato Baskets at special price. Correspondence solicited. 
A. K. ROBINS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—40 tons Dried Apple Pomace. Ask for 
samples and quotations. W.S. Adams Co., Gardners, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Profitable business, manufacturing well-known line 
of fruit and fancy specialties. Present owner has conducted business 
Personally over forty years. Seven gold medals of award. 
nationally known. Reason for selling, is age. 


WALLACE, 25 Grover St., Auburn, N. Y. 
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Machinery—Wanted 


MACHINERY WANTED— 


1-50 HP Boiler 
2-Open Retorts 
6-Extra Crates 
4-Crate Covers 
1-Peerless Exhaust 
1-Steam Hoist 
6-Warehouse Trucks 
1-Labelling Machine for No 2 Cans 
1-Steam Engine-20 HP 
Can Conveyers 


1—Washer 
1-Lye Machine 
W. F. BURNS, 17 W. 42nd St., New York, NY. 


FOR SALE—A Substantial Interest in a going 
New York State Canning Company. Address Box 
A-1058, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice—must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 714 and 4 
kilowatt capacity; anyone who has steam can make 
electricity by these sets. Also have several Electric 
Motors available. Standard Electric Machinery Co., 
7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Entire capital stock or controlling interest 
in canning factory in best section of Central Indiana. Oper- 
ates entire year on full line of vegetables and winter packs. 
Best of buildings and machinery. Operated successfully for 
30 years. Address P. O. Box No. 8, Delphi, Ind. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE — Fully equipped canning factory in 
Baltimore City. Plant can be bought at a very reason- 
able figure. Location excellent. Address Box A- 1028 
care The Canning Trade. 


For Rent — Factories 


FOR RENT—For 1923 Tomato Season, Factory, 
with complete line of Tomato Canning Machinery, in- 
cluding Monitor-Thomas Scalder, Jeffrey 80 Station 
Peeling Table, Ayars Cooker, Sprague Exhaust and 
Ayars Rotary Tomato Filler. Ample Tomato Acreage 
can be secured. C. M. DASHIELL, Agent, Princess 
Anne, Md. 


WANTED—One Anderson-Barngrover 
Cooker for No. 10 Cans. 
1 Colossus Pea Grader. 
John H. Dulany & Son, Fruitland Md. 


Continuous 


WANTED—Five Copper Jacketed Kettles, 200 to 500 
gal. capacity. Sprague-Lowe Pulp Machine, or other good 
machine. Continuous Tomato Scalder; Rotary Tomato 
Washer. Apply Box A-1062 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — One eighteen tube Haller filler. 
good condition and priced right. 
details of usage and condition. 

care of The Canning Trade. 


Must be in 
Write price and full 
Address Box A-1064 


WANTED—For cash 1 Single and 1 Double Ayars 
Rotary Tomato Filler, must be in good condition, aud up to 
date. Address Box A-1070 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 Sprague Model 15 or Model 20 Tomato 
Washer. 
1 Sprague No 2 InclineP Scalder. 
1 Sprague-Lowe Sanitary Pulper. 
If you have for sale any of these items in fiirst class 
condition, address Box A-1067 care of The Canning 
Trade 


WANTED— 
1-Peerless Exhaust Box 
1-Ayars Double Rotary Filler 
1-Continuous Cooker for No. 3 cans 
1-—Continuous Cooker for No. 10 cans 
1—Kern Finisher 
1-Corn Cooker Filler for No. 1 cans 
Address Box A-1066 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR RENT—Canning Factory in Baltimore on water- 
front. Equipped. Low Rental. Address Box A-1063 


care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — 200 bushels Giant Stringless Green Pod 
Beans, high germination. Samples and prices on applica- 
tion. W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


CAN PLANT SPUERINTENDENT—A man capable of in- 
creasing production and showing results from up-to-date 
equipment with efficient and capable help; one who knows 
the tin can business from lithograph tin to completed article. 
Our factory is equipped with both Bliss and Max Ams body 
makers, Crimpers, double seamers, shear room, press depart- 
ment and lithograph decorating department. Our plant is 
within three miles of Philadelphia. Excellent opportunity 
for right party. State age, experience and salary expected. 
Address, Rox B— care of The Canning Trade’ 


WANTED—Experienced Operator on Knapp Labeling Ma- 
chines. Experience should cover four to six years. Position 
offers future. Give age, salary to begin, single or married. 
Address Box B-1068, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED: Salesmanager. An old, established Company 
manufacturing a food product wants the services of a good sales- 
manager. Must be willing to spend considerab'e time traveling. Write 
giving age, previous experience. salary expected. etc. 

Address Box B - 1072 care of The Cauning Trade. 


A LARGE Canning Plant in the South wants a Middle- 
aged Man at once who is experienced in the Canning of Fruits 
and Vegetables. Party with California peach-packing experi- 


ence preferred. Give full particulars regarding age, experience » 


and salary expected in first letter. Address Box B-10753, care 


of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—By large New York State packer, thoroughly 
experienced and up-to-date Warehouseman; must understand 
Knapp Labeler and be able to get the best results in handling 
help. 

Also Cookroom Man; prefer one who understands process- 
ing No. 10 Peas and Corn. 

Also Machinist and Millwright, who thoroughly under- 
stands canning factory machinery, boilers, engines, etc. Would 
prefer man who understands Continental Closing Machines. 

Can give year-round position to right men and houses to 
live in. Advise where you have been employed for past five 
years, also salary expected for the season and by the year. 
The Cuyler Packing Corp., Modeltown, N. Y. 


WANTED—CANNED GRAPEFRUIT PRODUCTION MAN. 
One season’s experience on canned grapefruit and ability to 
organize and equip factory essential. Address Box B-1074, 
care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Parties desiring to learn the art of process- 
ing and canning a full line of vegetables and fruits, etc., com- 
prising more than one hundred different articles, thereby fit- 
ting you to earn salaries ranging from three to five thousand 
dollars annually as superintendents and managers to join our 
course in canning and processing on easy term plan. For full 
particulars address “Course in Canning,” Box 331, Albany, 
Wisconsin. 
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CHEMIST—University instructor in chemistry, experi- 
enced in tomato pulp and catsup canning and Howard method 
of laboratory control, desires summer position in New Jersey, 
Delaware’ or Maryland cannery. Best references. C. C. 
French, Harrison Laboratory, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAN of long experience selling canned foods desires to 
make connection with progressive house, Baltimore preferred, 
1 aes Manager. Address Box B-1069, care of The Canning 

rade. 


WANTED—Permanent connection with some good re- 
liable, progressive firm connected with the canning industry. 
I have had twenty years’ active experience as executive on an 
extensive scale in the canning business. Five years broker- 
age experience, am well and favorably known by practically 
every canner in the business east of the Rocky Mountains, 
also the jobbers, having called on the trade for years in my 
own interests. Willing to invest if satisfied after first year. 
Have a college education: am 43 years old. Address Box 
B 1053 care The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—As superintendent of machinery 
in a canning factory. Can handle all modern lines of machin- 
ery. Capable of taking full charge of a tomato cannery. Can 
also fire a boiler or run an engine. References from past em- 
ployers. Address Box B-1056, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent and processor, have had 
several years experience canning fruits and vegetables Good 
manager of help. Can install machinery or help to build factory 
Good reference furnished. Address B-1059 care of The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Position by processor by year or season; 
25 years’ practical experience canning all lines of fruits and 
vegetables most of time as superintendent and manager. Have 
also had some experience selling the pack for some com- 
panies I have been with, with good success. Address Box 
B-1054 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Production manager and chemist, 10 years experience, 
largely in tomato products, now open for engagement. Desires per- 
manent, responsible, remunerative position with established concern, 
packing high grade products the year round. Address Box B-1061 
care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED POSITION—By A-1 closing machine, 
around canning factory man. Can equip factory and keep in repair, 
good processor. Would like position as general machine man and 
assistant superintendent or full charge of small factory. Years ex- 
perience, state requirements. Apply Box B-1045 care of The 
Canning Trade 


practical all 


WANTED—A position as Manager or Superintendent by a 
young man experienced in packing a full line of fruits and vege- 
tables, satisfactory references as to ability, character, habits, etc. 
Address Box B-1037, care of The Canning Trade. 
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Stevenson & Company, Inc. 


Can making Machinery, 
Dies and Machinery made to order. 


601-7 S. Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md. 


SS 


THE 1922 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


¢ 
A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 


Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 13th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 

petent authorities. The various articles packed aan other valuable information is given. 

Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, mac inery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


SOS: 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


& 


HERCULES SANITARY FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR 


447 


The sanitary belt with the square mesh. Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting 
Tables, Scalders, Washers and Exhausters. Made any size. Easily cleaned and durable. 
If your dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. La Porte, Indiana 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Speakers at Tri-State Convention Diagnose Troubles of Tomato 
Canners and Prescribe Remedies in Very Plain Words 
—Peas Being Planted—All Crop Prepara- 
tions Making Good Headway. 


LAIN TALK—The Tri-State Convention is held so late in 
the week, terminating on the evening when we go to press, 
that we are not attempting to reproduce any of it this 

week. Practically everyone connected with the business in this 
immediate section is at this Convention, and so business in this 
market has lagged this week. For some months the question 
has been going the rounds: “What’s the matter with the tomato 
business?” “Is Maryland or the Tri-State loosing the tomato 
business?” etc. There were some very blunt and plain-spoken 
answers made to these questions at this Convention, and if plain 
talking can have any effect upon the causes at stake, there will 
be a very notable improvement in the quality of the packs of 
this section from now on. One speaker after another—business 
man, canner, Government man, banker and newspaper man—all 
told the assembled Convention what the troubje is, and how it 
ean be corrected, and the only way that it can be corrected. 
They would make it seem as if a great many of the canners 


of this section had striven hard to earn reputations as canners . 


of second-quality canned foods, and that they had been wonder- 
fuly successful in these efforts; but that if they expected to get 
the prices for their products which other sections and other can- 
ners were getting, they would have to pack quality on a par with 
those other sections. Personal ideas as to this quality would 
not do; the canners should go out and get samples of well-known 
brands—the kind that are taking the business away from them— 
not one, but many, cut them and note, and try to improve upon 
them. The time when the canner can go-it-alone has passed 
forever; he is faced with severe competition, and if he wants 
to survive he will have to meet that competition. That was the 
gist of the speakers’ remarks, and as we have said, plainly told, 
as plain as the English language could make it, so that no one 
would misunderstand. The unfortunate thing is that many of 
the very ones who should have heard it were not there to hear 
it—they never are. They stay down in their own little family 
circle and cuss the troubles of the business, but never try to see 
what part they have in making those troubles. How to reach 
these is the question of the hour. Too many canners fear to 
help their fellow-canners—fear that they may become too active 
competitors it they do this, failing thereby to see that their 
uninformed neighbor canners are the very worst sort of com- 
petition they could possibly have. It is the ignorant man who 
makes the trouble, not the well-informed. In a little circular 
at the Convention we tried to urge such canners as were pro- 
gressive enough to come to the Convention to get out among 


these uninformed canners and urge them to take and read The 
Canning Trade; to read and learn everything possible about 
their business; and we hope this will be done, although one or 
two seemed to regard the suggestion as “nervy,” as if we were 
asking them to work for us! We are not; we are asking them 
to work for themselves, for, as one speaker showed, if there is 
trouble with the tomato canning business, it is like a disease 
and must be cured in whole, not merely in part, not 85 per cent, 
or 90 per cent, but 100 per cent; and how can you do that unless 
you better inform them—unless you treat them every last one? 

There was heard considerable complaint of low prices offered 
on future tomatoes. At the same time nearly everyone was con- 
vinced that the goods could not be produced, even at today’s 
estimated cost; and it is dollars to doughnuts that costs will 
prove very much higher when figured at the end of the season 
than now. If any one is accepting these cut prices, we failed to 
hear of it. 

News that Indiana and the rest of the country, apparently, 
is out of the future market, leaving the Eastern territory, in- 
cluding Virginia, to take care of all future tomato business yet 
— placed, spread, and it ought to teach a lesson to the price- 
sellers. 

Anything that looked like spot holdings of tomatoes, espe- 
cially No. 3s, was regarded as a joke. Spots are gone in 3s and 
10s, and there are not too many 2s to keep the market quiet 
until new goods can be produced. 


EAS—After a late season it would seem that the pea can- 
P ners have been able to begin the planting of their crops 
in good style, and both New York State and Wisconsin 
are now busy on this job. Even Maine, which has had an unu- 
sual winter in its severity, expects to begin planting corn on 
the 20th of May. The weather is turning warm and the ground 
is being put into fine shape in every section of the country. 


headway. The rapid way in which spot holdings are clean- 

ing up encourages the corn canners, and it is believed this 
season will see a very decided improvement in the general qual- 
ity of this pack. All canners now realize that the people have 
the money to spend, but will not take trashy, unsatisfactory 
goods. The public wants good goods, and even the slow-acting 
wholesale grocers are beginning to see this, and the demand for 
the better grades has taken a noticeable turn in the past fort- 
night. Corn and tomatoes are particularly interested in this 
feature. 

Fruits seem to have come through the early spring in fine 
shape in all sections of the country, and the crops are expected 
to be very large. In fact, the one complaint seems to be that 
the crop is so heavily set where it has set that the fruit must 
run to very small sizes. This would. be a misfortune, as with 
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a big crop the quality must be high or the prices will drop far 
below cost of production. 

The sugar barons have gracefully bowed to the housewives 
of the country and reduced prices, instead of boosting them 
higher; but we have not much confidence in the permanency of 
such a reduction. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


NDIANA Changes Convention Date—The Indiana Canners’ 
Association, which first set May 24th as its meeting day for 
the spring meeting, has changed this to May 1-8, this week, 
and all should change their plans accordingly. This is short 
notice, but there will undoubtedly be a good attendance in In- 
dianapolis during the meeting. 

The New York State Canners’ Association will probably 
meet about June 7th in Syracuse for their Spring meeting. 


MAINE MARKET 


All Weather Records Broken—Futures Are Quiet—Planting 
May Be on Time—Canners Unable to Figure Their 
Acreage—String Beans in Good Demand. 

Sardine Canners Receive An- 
other Set Back. 


Portland, Me., May 4, 1923. 


FTER breaking records for the coldest April day and 
A the hottest, the month made a final effort and broke 

all records for storm and flood. The damage from high 
water in Maine is estimated at around four million dollars, 
and thousands are out of employment until the mills can be 
opened up again. Transportation is suspended on many branch 
roads owing to washouts of tracks and bridges, mails have 
been delayed and general business retarded. 

Trade as a whole has been very good during April, job- 
bers report a good month’s business in all lines, and a heavy 
summer trade is anticipated. Tourist reservations are already 
large, which means a big summer season and good business 
for the whole State. 

Trading in future Maine corn is quiet at present. Gold- 
en Bantam corn is pretty well sold up, but can be bought at 
$1.65, the opening price. The corn packed on the cob means 
to be quite out of the market, and the two principal canners 
of this variety say that they could sell more if they had the 
goods to offer. Both Carroll Canning Co. and Heart of Maine 
Packing Co. are enlarging their capacity this season. 

Fancy Maine Crosby corn is fairly well sold up, but is 
resting just now. This is the between-season before any 
estimates of acreage or planting conditions can be made, and 
is usually a quiet time in corn selling. Our planting time 
here is from May 20th to June 10th, and will probably be 
about normal this year. The heavy snows are practically all 
gone and there is very little frost to come out of the ground. 
According to rainfall records for April we ought to be able 
to depend on fairly good weather for May, and with a couple 
of weeks of warm days the ground would be ready for plant- 
ing. At present future corn is quoted at $1.371% by prac- 
tically all canners, and the bargains of the earlier season seem 
to be out of the market altogether. There has been quite a 
demand for No. 10 corn this year, and as the pack of this 
size is always limited, it was out of the market quite some 
time ago. 

Stringless beans compare with corn for sales, and doubt- 
less owing to the same conditions. Canners are unable to 
estimate their acreage for the next few weeks, and are not 
pushing the sale of their’ small remaining offerings. The 
prices have been quite strongly maintained at $1.20 for No. 
2 size and $5.00 for No. 10s, and the sale is already con- 
siderably in advance of last year’s business. The up-put this 
year is also larger than last, owing to several canners having 
added beans to their lines, so that there are yet offerings of 
nice goods. Last year the delivery averaged about 50 per 
cent. on contracts, and already the market is waiting the 
arrival of new goods. 


The sardine canners have had another set-back, though 
not a serious as before. This time it is damage by high 
water, several factories being located at rivers’ mouths where 
wharves and buildings were swept away or broken up during 
our storms this week. Of course, this is not commensurate 
with the ice damage of the early spring. There is no change 
in canning or selling conditions: the fish have not begun to 
“run”? so that only one or two factories make any pretense 
of canning. Spot sales are quiet but steady, and stocks are 
disappearing every week. 
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The following item is clipped from one of our local 
dailies, and will be interest. 

The Bangor Sanittary Packing Co. is building a 
canning factory off Lower Main Street in Bangor. 
Blueberries will be packed the first season, although 
other products will be added, such as squash, apples, 
beans, corn, etc. Walter P. Hewins, a well-known 
Washington County packer, was recently elected a 
director, and will be vice-president, in charge of 
manufacturing and sales. Mr. Hewins has already 
closed with west coast brokers, for the portion of 
the pack alloted to that territory, including all west 
of the Reckies. This company has ample land behind 
it, either owned, or leased, to enable it to be sure 
of its pack, which lands are becoming more valuable 
every day. 

Mr. William C. Leonard, of the Leonard Packing Co., 

is so heavily sold up on the goods of his new factory that 
he is already planning to enlarge his capacity. He has added 
to his acreage and ordered machinery to take care of the in- 
creased business. 
Mr. F. J. Tyler, of Bethel, was in town during the past 
week. Mr. Tyler is ‘‘a gentleman of parts,” being equally 
successful with his canning factory, his box shook mill and 
his herd of fancy cows. 

F. E. Jewett, of G. S. & F. E. Jewett, Norridgewock, was 
in town this week on his way home from a business trip to 
New York and other nearby markets. ® 


MAINE. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Grocers Conventions Important—Canned Foods Strong— 
Standard Peas Wanted—Cherry Canners With- 
draw—Market Taking Fruits—Waiting 
Pineapple Opening Prices. 


New York, May 4, 1923. 

ONVENTION SEASON—The coming conventions of the 
} National Wholesale Grocers’ Association in St. Louis 

the week of May 14. and the convention of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers’ Association in Washington the fol- 
lowing week are the chief topics of conversation in the trade 
this week. 

The sessions of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation this year are of prime importance to the canning 
trade in general, as it is believed that the question of whether 
or not a flat swell allowance by canners is to be granted 
will be settled once and for all at this meeting. 

Many canners are also expected to attend the convention 
of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association in Washing- 
ton. Being just before the start of the packing season, and 
the location of the convention city being so handy to Eastern 
canners, it is believed that quite a few packers will go down 
to Washington to close up pending deals for futures. 

Cnnaed Foods Strong—The market has developed addi- 
tional strength in nearly all lines during the week under 
review. The shortage of the more wanted grades of canned 
foods on the spot position becomes more and more pro- 
nounced as time goes on, and buyers are quite actively inter- 
ested in picking up small parcels here and there to piece out 
their warehouse holdings. 

Standard Peas Wanted—Where have all of the standard 
peas packed in Wisconsin last year gone? This is the ques- 
tion ‘““‘Where can I pick up some standard peas?” is of still 
more absorbing interest at this time. All of the large dis- 
tributors, wholesale grocers and chains alike, appear to have 
run short at the same time, and with practically nothing 
obtainable in first hands, the jobbing market is being scoured 
for small parcels. 


A. & P. On Coast---Of interest to the trade is the an- 
nouncement that J. V. Beckmann, canned foods buyer for the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, is leaving this week 
for San Francisco, where he will establish permanent offices 
as Pacific Coast purchasing agent for the company. It is be- 
lieved that the A. & P. will extend its chain of stores more 
extensively throughout the Pacific Coast States. While the 
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local brokers are naturally none too pleased with the pros- 
pect of losing considerable business as the result of the es- 
tablishment of a coast buying office for the A. & P. they 
are nevertheless wishing Mr. Beckman the best of luck in 
his new post, as he is quite popular among the canners and 
brokers. 

Withdraw on Cherr’es—Several of the Northwestern fruit 
canners who booked business on 1923 pack cherries at firm 
prices early in the year have withdrawn from the market 
this week. This action came as a result of the advance in 
sugar, and the fixing of a price of 101%, cents per pound to 
the grower for cherries this year, as against 5 to 8 cents last 
year. As a result of this state of affairs, buyers are looking 
for short deliveries on their future orders in some instances. 
In this case, however, fortunately for the canners, New York 
did not take hold of the market in its usual manner, and 
while sales of futures to other sections of the country are 
reported to have been fairly large, New York buyers did not 
place their business before the market started up. 

The Sugar Boycott—It now appears that the sugar boy- 
cott may induce a temporary reaction in prices, one factor to- 
day reducing his price to 9.50 cents per pound for granulated. 
Canners have been seriously concerned because of the up- 
ward movement of sugar prices, and unless the market should 
react downward still further, it is believed that some of the 
smaller fruit canners on the coast will be unable to obtain 
their customary backing, and that they will be unable to 
operate in a large wey during the 1923 season. 

Buying Fruits—As a result of the strength in sugar, 
buyers have come to the conclusion that California cling 
peaches at today’s prices are good property, and there has 
been quite a bit of business booked in lots of 3,000 to 10,000 
cases during the past week, at around $1.70, f. o. b. coast 
cannery. Most of the California packers are now asking 
$1.75 for their standard clings. 


Apricots Easy—The buying has not extended to canned 
apricots, however, owing to the weak statistical position of 
this division of the market. California dried fruit opera- 
tors have been “cutting the life’? out of the market for 
futures dried ’cots, and it is believed that the crop will be 
so heavy this year that canners will be able to buy at very 
advantageous figures, and that consequently the pack will be 
heavy. 


$50 For Peaches—San Francisco dispatches state that the 
California canners are booking business with the growers for 
new cling peaches at $50 per ton, this price being anywheres 
from $10 to $15 under the prices which prevailed last year. 
However, the higher market for sugar, box shooks, labor, etc., 
this year will offset this advantage, the packers believe. 


No Pineapple Prices—Opening prices on 1923 Hawaiian 
pineapple have not yet been named, and they are not ex- 
pected until late this month or early in June. The firmness 
of the market is indicated by a letter to the trade from the 
Griffith-Durney Co, who outline plans for the coming sea- 
son as follows: ‘‘As already advised, pineapple packers have 
decided to eliminate packing grated and from now on, only 
crushed will be packed and offered. The last pineapple ad- 
vertising campaign was such a huge success that the com- 
bined Hawaiian pineapple packers have decided to start an- 
other campaign commencing in July, but this coming cam- 
paign will be devoted entirely to crushed. The word ‘‘Grated’”’ 
may be mentioned in a supplementary way only. We have 
heard from practically all old buyers and on tabulating or- 
ders we find even though we were careful to limit buyers to 
certain percentages of our prospective pack, we are oversold 
on many grades and sizes. Bear in mind, all pineapple orders 
are placed on memo file with the understanding they are to 
be revised when we receive final estimate of the pack which 
will probably be before or about the time opening prices are 
made. When we receive this estimate, we will advise how 
orders are to be revised. Prepare your friends for serious 
reductions in nearly all sizes and grades, particularly No. 10 
crushed.” 

Crushed Pineapple Demand—aAn active demand for No. 
10 crushed pineapple has featured the week’s trading, and the 
market is now quote firm at $11.00 to $12.00 per dozen for 
spots stocks. Local holdings have become depleted to such 
an extent that byers are now seeking small quantities in other 
markets to be shipped to New York. 

The Salmon Tax—Later reports on the proposed measure 
before the Alaska Legislature for a tax on. all salmon packed 
in the territory indicate that the tax will be a graduated one, 
ranging up to 75 cents per case. The tax hits the larger 
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packers hardest as the more a canner puts up, the heavier his 
tax. In reality, however, if the bill becomes a law it will 
put some of the smaller packers out of business, as they are 
not financially in position to stand any added overhead. 

Tomato Sales Light—No change in the canned tomato 
situation was reported during the week, and both spots and 
futures held as quoted. Spot 3s and 10s are very strong, but 
the market for 2s is still rather inclined to easiness. 

Trade Notes—Warmington, Timms & Co. are adding 
another large room to their office space at 105 Hudson Street. 

Ben I. Smith is now in the canned foods sales department 
of Lamborn & Co., Inc. 

A. A. Peqignot, of North & Dalzell, attended the canners’ 
convention at Baltimore this week. 

P. J. Ritter Co., Philadelphia packers, have appointed 
Wiley & Powell, Inc., their New York brokers. 

R. C. Williams & Co. spent most of this week in taking 
inventory. 

Ely Sonnestrahl, prominent canned foods and dried 
bean jobber, died suddenly of heart disease while playing golf 
last Sunay. 

Denied Re-Hearing—Hon. Jennings Bailey, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, has denied the 
application filed by the California Co-operative Canneries for 
a rehearing of its motion for permission to intervene in the 
suit of the United States against the Big Five meat packers 
in the Consent Decree case. 

As a result of this decision the Consent Decree remains 
valid and binding, and wholesale grocers have succeeded in 
— effort to keep the meat packers from the grocery jobbing 

eld. 

The petition of the California Co-operative Canneries was 
fought by the National and American Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociations. 

In his memorandum opinion, denying the motion, Justice 
Bailey said: “I have carefully examined the petition for a 
rehearing filed by the California Co-operative Canneries in 
this case and the arguments presented are substantially the 
same as those presented at the former hearing. 

“T see no reason to change the views I have already ex- 
pressed in this matter and the petition for rehearing will 
therefore be denied.”’ 


“NEW YORK STATER.” 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers Having Hard Time Finding What They Want—Spot 
Corn in Iowa at Low Ebb—Iowa Corn Futures Heavily 
Sold—Some [Illinois Corn Canners Sold Up 
on Futures—Fruits Due to Advance 
in Price of Sugar 


Chicago, May 4, 1923. 


The demand for canned foods just now, so the brokers 
state, is confined to articles which are unobtainable. When 
a report of that kind is in circulation, the reason at the bottom 
of 1t is that goods in the canned foods line are scarce and that 
buyers are having a hard time in selecting, or, rather, in find- 
ing, the grades of goods they want.. 

This situation prevails in peas, heets, berries, fancy canned 
corn, succotash, California cherries, fancy tomatoes, and many 
other articles, and goes to show that quality goes when in- 
ferior lingers. 

The canned corn situation in Iowa is that the spot hold- 
ings are reduced to about two hundred thousand cases, and 
sales of futures have passed the million mark and are increas- 
ing at the rate of about fifty thousand cases a week. 

I understand that one or two of the big corn canneries in 
Illinois have sold up on future canned corn and are taking no 
more business. 

There is a disposition on the part of the wholesale grocery 
buyers to contract for fancy and extra standard canned corn 
for private label purposes, and the contracts are being offered 
in good old-fashioned blocks of five and ten thousand cases. 

The sugar situation is not only puzzling the wholesale 
grocers, but it is puzzling the canners, and if they have not sup- 
plied themselves with sugar and have taken orders at their 
opening prices made some time ago, there will be a difference 
in cost of from ten to twenty-five cents per dozen cans, or the 
equivalent of all their profit. The convention of Michigan 
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canners held this week will probably bring some light and 
action on the matter of advancing the prices of syrup canned 
foods to meet the cost of sugar. 

The buyers seem to have assumed a somewhat different 
attitude toward the market. Some time ago they were turn- 
ing things upside down to buy standard grades of canned foods 
and get them at prices below the market. 

Now they seem to have stopped their research campaign 
for standard qualities and to be engaged in a careful still hunt 
for higher qualities. 

This would also seem to be a result of the advance in 
sugar, for the wholesalers well know that sugar enters into 
the preparation of canned vegetables and fruits to an impor- 
tant extent, especially as to the higher qualities, and they feel 
that they should ‘buy before it becomes a definite part of a 
higher range of values. 

Most of the buyers to whom I have talked are rather 
pleased at the final court decisions in several States and na- 
tionally that ‘‘Filled Milk’’ is a deception and an adulteration 
and that it shall not be sold for milk or a milk substitute. 

They hold that it had the effect of debauching pure con- 
densed or evaporated milk, and of discrediting it with con- 
sumers. 

I have received samples of the output of the Luce Packing 
Company, Lucedale, Miss., sent me for inspection. They pack 
green-cut stringless beans, cut and whole okra, and okra and 
tomatoes, all of which I found to be of excellent merit. 

They also pack yellow yam sweet potatoes, and make a spe- 
cialty of sliced yellow yam sweet potatoes, which latter style 
of packing is proving popular. It is a pleasure and a privilege 
to inspect samples of a line of goods such as is packed by the 
Luce Packing Company, for they do credit to the industry and 
the canning progress of the Southern States. 

Louis M. Goode and Franke Goode have leased the plant of 
the Louis McMurray Packing Company, at Pontiac, Ill. They 
were formerly connected with that company for fourteen years, 
but for three years past have been canning peas in Wisconsin. 
They will operate the canery as lessees, with a view to pur- 
chasing the plant if conditions justify. I infer that the cannery 
will be operated under the old style, viz: The Louis McMurray 
Packing Company, for it is one of the grandest old names in 
the industry, and has been for about fifty years. ; 

It seems surprising that great, big and successful institu- 
tions, after having established a high reputation for their 
products, and made about all the money anybody ought to 
want or be permitted to have, should let rapacity tempt them 
to place upon the market an adulterated and debauched prod- 
uct merely for the sake of a temporary big profit which they 
did not need, and at the risk of destroying the reputation 
already established, and that of the entire product upon which 
they had made their money. Another illustration is in the 
packing of tomatoes with puree, which, I claim, has given to 
canned tomatoes a dreadful loss of consumers’ confidence and 
patronage. “WRANGLER.” 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Fruit Yield From Increased Acreage a Serious Problem 
—Raisin Crop Increas'‘ng—Heavy Fruit Pack Indi- 
cated—Quality of Canning Peaches tc Be Im- 
proved—lInterest in Tomato Prices— 

Berries to Be Advertised. 


San Francisco, May 4, 1923. 


HE Surplus Fruit—California fruit growers have at last 

i been brought face to face with the realization that new 
markets must be developed if the increased output is to 

be marketed at a profit. Last year’s pack was a huge one, and 
this year’s may easily be larger, since fruit has set freely and 
there have been no killing frosts. Each year sees a very large 
increase in the acreage that comes into bearing, and the plant- 
ing of orchards and vineyards continues. So far growers have 
managed to get rid of their crops, but that all is not smooth 
sailing is indicated by the fact that the raisin growers have 
been compelled to reorganize their association and to enlist 
the aid of outside capital in financing their marketing opera- 
tions. Fifteen years ago the raisin crop of California, most of 
which is grown in Fresno County, amounted to about 70,000 
tons annually. Now it is in the enighborhood of 200,000 tons, 
and by 1926 will be more than 400,000 tons, according to con- 
servative estimates, The crop is increasing in tonnage much 
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faster than is consumption or the facilities of the Growers Co- 
operative Association for handling it. The tonnage of canning 
fruits is also showing a great increase annually, although this 
increase is scarcely as marked as in raisins. The fact that a 
large pack may be expected this year is having an adverse 
effect on future business, and not a great deal of interest is 
being shown in future offerings. The export situation is par- 
ticularly unsatisfactory, there being large unsold holdings of 
California canned fruits in Great Britain, our chief foreign 
market, with much competition from Australia. Opening prices 
this year will be carefully figured, and while canners would 
like to name lower rates than last year, this seems unlikely in 
view of the high cost of sugar and supplies in general. 


Peaches—The need for improving the quality of canning 
peaches has been brought home to canners and growers alike 
by the experience of the past season, when high-grade fruits 
sold freely. but the lower grades lagged. As a result, every 
effort is being made to grow fruit of larger size and better 
quality, and thinning and proper cultivation are being urged 
upon growers. The Operating Committee of the Canners’ 
League of California, and the Board of Directors of the Cali- 
fornia Canning Peach Growers have come together on new 
specifications for peaches, and these have been embodied in a 
new peach contract. The minimum size of No. 1 peaches has 
been increased to 2% inches, and minimum size of No. 2 
peaches has been increased to 2% inches. It is specified that 
No. 2 peaches shall be placed in separate boxes by the grower, 
and that in the event that No. 2 peaches are found in No. 1 
boxes, the buyer shall pay only for the No. 1s that are found. 
All No. 2 peaches delivered in excess of 10 per cent shall be 
paid for at the rate of $1.00 a ton, and all peaches with well- 
defined red streaks are excluded from purchase. It is distinctly 
specified that while a penalty of 25 cents shall be assessed 
against the growers for any boxes not returned, title to boxes 
shall always remain and be in the canner. The Canning Peach 
Growers’ Association guarantees the canner against its own 
declines and agrees to arbitrate the various features of the 
contract in the case of differences. 

Tomatoes—-Considerable interest is being taken in the 
opening prices on tomatoes put out by the California Packing 
Corporation and Libby, McNeill & Libby, as well as by smaller 
interests, these being on a rather lower level than some had 
anticipated. The list is about the same as that of last year, 
with the exception of No. 10s, on which prices are ranging 
higher. The list follows: No. 2 standard, with puree, 90c; 
Ne 2 solid pack, $1.15; No. 2% standard, with puree, $1.10; 
No. 2% solid pack, $1.50; No. 1 standard, with puree, 75c; 
No. 1 solid pack, 95c; No. 10 standard, with puree, $3.50; 
No. 10 solid pack, $5.00, and No. 10 standard catsup, $6.00. 


Salmon—Considerable future business has been booked 
on Columbia River canned salmon, sbuject to the approval of 
opening prices, which are expected shortly. Last year’s open- 
ing prices on chinook salmon was $2.25 a dozen, and were 
based on fish costing about 10 cents. This year 14 cents is 
being paid for fish, and the trade is expecting an opening 
price of about $2.40. 

The controversy between the Alaska Fishermen’s Union 
and packers operating in Alaska over prices to be paid fisher- 
men this season has been settled, and vessels are now leaving 
the port of San Francisco in numbers for the Northern sta- 
tions, after considerable delay. The chief point made by the 
fishermen was that they were entitled to receive $150 ‘‘run”’ 
money, in addition to higher prices for fish. The packers 
agreed to the advance of $10 in ‘‘run’’ money, but held out 
for a time for the price of fish to remain the same. The prices 
to be paid for fish this season are: Kings, 40c; reds and 
cochoes, 8c in the Nushagak River, and 7%c at other points; 
chums, 2%c, and pinks, 1%c. Last year 7 cents was paid 
for red salmon. 

Berries—At a conference of loganberry growers, held at 
Portland, Ore., April 19, an extensive advertising campaign 
was decided upon to assist in the movement of the present 
season’s crop, estimated at 14,000 tons. This campaign will 
be planned by Dr. F. S. Barnes, president of the Federated 
Berry Growers of the Northwest and British Columbia; H. H. 
Mumford, of Salem, Ore., and J. B. Miller, president of the 
Berry Growers’ Co-operative Association of British Columbia. 
It was announced at this meeting that 20 per cent of the 1922 
pack of canned loganberries is still unsold, and that the pros- 
pects are for a substantial increase in the output this season. 
Funds to meet the cost of the advertising campaign will prob- 
ably be raised ‘by a tax on producers and by contributions from 
packers. 
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PUBLIC SALES —CAN PRICES 


We have purchased 122,000 pair U. S. 
Army Munson last shoes, sizes 54 to 12 


which was the entire surplus stock of one nmmwm 
of the largest U. S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hundred 
percent solid leather, color dark tan, bel- 
\ lows tongue, dirt and waterproof. The e 
actual value of this shoe is $6.00. Ow- | American Can Company 
ing to this tremendous buy we can offer 
same to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman on de- Write our district offices for packers 
livery or send money order. At shoes can prices. 

are not as represented we will cheer- 

fully refund your money promptly upon THE AMERICAN CAN CO. 
request. 


National Bay State Shoe Company 
296 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


ns 


SELLIT A pstE IT — = 
Made from wheat J ELLITAC 


Send for sample Tr s 
Arthur S. Hoyt Co., STICK 
90 West Broadway _ New York City 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Jj 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ll Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 
application. 


Howard E. Jones & Co. 


BROKERS 


Canned Foods 


CARROLL BLDG., BALTIMORE & LIGHT STS. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


*“PACKERS’’:- When you are ready to book orders for 1923 
Pack Tomatoes, Corn, Peas or any other Canned Foods you 


may pack, write us. We will be pleased to keep you posted 1 
+ as tothe market. Also advise us what you have to offer for H. D. DREYER & Cco., Inc. 

Immediate Shipment. We sell Reliable and Responsible MANUFACTURERS ; 

buyers only. Have been in the Brokerage business IO years; BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 

also in the Packing game for 25 years. 

REFERENCES:- Atlantic Trust Co., Baltimore, Md. FOR THE CANNERS 

Bradstreet’s and Dun’s. Or, any Baltimore ALICEANNA and SPRING STS., BALTIMORE, MD. i 
Packer of Canned Foods. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a — reason, but these prices represent the 


general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) Iloward E. Jones & Co. 
Canned Vegetables 
ASPARAGUS*—(California) 

Balto. 


White Mammoth, No. 2%......... Out 
White Mammoth, No. 2%.. 


Green, Large, No. 
White, Medium, No. 24 
Green, Medium, No. 2%4........... Out 
White 


Tipe, Green, Square, N No. . a Out 
Tips, Green, Round, No. 2%....... Out 


BAKED BEANSt 


Plain, No, 8......- 


BEANSt 

String, Standard Green, No. 2..... ...- 
String, Standard Green, No 10... ..... 
String, Standard Cut White, No. 2.  .85 
Stringless, Standard, No. 
Stringless, Standard, No. es 
White Wax, Standard, 2. 
White Wax, Standard, 
Limas, E: 

Limas, Standards, No. 2 


Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2...... .90 
BEETSt 
Small, Whole, No, 1.25 
Standard, Whole, ‘No. 1 
Large, Whole, No. 


Cat, Mo. 
CORN; 


Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.ob. Co.... 1.00 


Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co. Out 
Fancy Shoepeg, f.o.b. Balto....... 1.40 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore.... 
Ex, Std, Crushed, Nov 2, fob. Bal. ‘95 


Standard Western, No. 2.......... 
HOMINY? 
Standard, Split, 
Standard, Split, No. 1 


12 Kinds, No, 4.50 


OKRA AND TOMATOES} 
Standard, No. 1.20 


Standard, 1.30 
PEASt— 

No. 1 Siev f.o.b 1.75 

No. 2 Sieve, 2s, f.o.b. factory...... 1.60 

f.o.b. Baltimore...... 1.75 

No. 8 Sieve, 2s, f.o. tory... 1.30 

= Baltimore. .. 1.40 


No 4 Sieve, 2s, f.o.b. factory...... 71.25 
te 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, f.o.b. factory...... Out 

Seconds, 2s ....... 


E. J. Sifted, 1’s, Ne. $ Sieve........ Out 
E. J. Ex. Sifted, 1’s, No. 2 Sieve.... Out 
Fancy Petit Pois,, 1’s Out 


Me, 2.16 
Standard, No. 4,00 


SAUERKRAUTI 


Standard, No. 2%4:..... 1.0 Me 00 


0 


1.00 
SPINACHt 


Standard, No. 1.35 


85 -90 
3.00 93.15 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUPt 
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CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued 
Standard, No 4.00 4.25 


California, No. 2%, f.0.b. Coast... .... 1.75 
O. B. Factory basis. 


SUCCOTASHt 
Balto. 
Green Beans, Green Limas...... fang 71.40 


With Dry Beans, No. 2...... 
Maine, No. 2... 


SWEET POTATOESt 
F. 0. B. County 

Standard, No. 2, f. o. b. county... .82% .80 
Standard, No 8, f.o.b. Baltimore... .95 -90 
Standard, No, 8, f.o.b. County..... -90 
Standard, No. 9,  -80 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. County.... 3.25 3.25 


TOMATOES{ 

Fancy, No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore.... Out Out 
Jersey, No. 10, f.0.b. Out 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b, Baltimore.. 5.75 _ 5.50 
Standard, No. 10, f.ob. County.... 5.50 5.50 
Sanitary 8s, 6% in, cans...... 
Jersey, No. 3, f.o.b. County..... . Out Out 
Ex, Standard No. 3, f.o.b. Balto... 1.80 1.80 
Standard, Me. 8, f.o.b. Baltimore... 1.7214 1.75 
Standard, No. 8, f.o.b. County.... 1.70 {1.75 
Seconds, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore... 


Standard 2s, fob, Baltimore...... 95 


Standard. No. f.o.b, County..... 95 = 4.95 
Seconds, No. f.o.b. Baltimore.. .... 
Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... -87 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore..... | .77 75 


Standard 1s, f.o.b. County......... .72% 


TOMATO PULP} 


Standard, No. 2... 


Standard, No. 1....... -60 
Canned Fruits 

Maine, No. 10..... 4.25 

Michigan, No. 10.. 8.75 

New York. No. hes 4.50 


Maryland, No. f.o.b. 1.10 Out 
Pennsylvania, Ne. 10, f.o.b. Balto.. 3.25 Out 
Maryland, No. 10, f.o.b. . Balto....- 3.00 


APRICOTS 
California Choice, No. 2%4........ 2.75 2.65 
BLACKBERRIES$ 
Standard, No. 2, 1.50 
BLUEBERRIES 
Maine, No. 3......<- Sach 
CHERRIES$ 


Seconds, Red, No. 150 
Seconds, White, No. 2............. Out .... 
Standard, Red, Water, Ne 

Standard, White, Syrup, No. 
Extra Preserved, No 2......... 2.00 Out 
Red Pitted, Ne. cece 
Sour Pitted Red 10s, No. 2........ by 4 11.25 


Standard 


COOSEBERRIER 
Standard, No. 2%........0. Site 
78. 
PEACHES* 


California Choice, No. %% C.. 2.60 .2.00 
California Stand., No. 2% Y. C. . 


PEACHESt 


Extra Sliced Yellow, No 1... 1.40 1.50 

Standard White, No. 2...... it 
Standard Yellow, No. 2... eee 

Extra Standard Yellow, No. 2 sees BET 
Seconds, White, No. 2..°™.. Out 1.1 

Seconds, Yellow, No. 2...... = 91.15 


12.00 
Standards, Yellow, No 8.......... 1.75 92.85 
Extra Standard White, No. 8...... 2.00 2.25 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8..... 2.00 2.20 
Selected Yellow, No, 3.50 
Seconds, White, No. Out 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 71.70 
Pies. Unpeeled, No. ‘i 13.50 
Pies, Peeled. No. 10.............6. 5.25 47.00 


****Many canners get 


(ft) Thos. J. Meehan, ot (+) Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§)Wm.C. West & Co, 
New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED 


Syrup. 
Extra Standards, No. 8, in ‘Syrup... 


Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2 


Bahama Grated, Ex. Std, No. 2.... 


Hawaii Sliced, Standard, ‘No. 2 
Extra, No. 2.. 
Hawaii Grated Standard, No i. 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10.. 
Crushed Extra, No. 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 2... 
Eastern Pie, hae No, 10.. 


Black, Syrup, No. ee 
Red, Syrup, No. 1.. 


RASP’ 
Black. 2... 


. 
Standard, Water, No. 


Canned Fish 


HERRING ROE* 


L 
Ib., case 4 doz......... 
Flats, i Ib, case 4 doz 
% Ib 


Red Alaska, Tall, No 


Columbia, Flat, No. 


Medium Red. Talls 

Wet or Dry, No 1%........ 
SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 

tie O. B. Eastport, Me, 1921 pack. 


hed 
nbs 
on 


Tomato, Cartom ...... 
Mustard, Keyless 
Mustard, 
California, per case. 


PRE 


California, 4s, Blue Fin.......... 
California, 1s, Blue Fin 
ia, Ys, 


3a 


4.40 Standards, No 2, in Water........ .95 
Extra Standards, No. 2, in Syrup.. 1.00 {1.15 ; 
3°90 Seconds, No. 8, in Water.......... _Out 
White, Large, No. 2%............ Out .... Standards, No. 3. in Water........ 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%.... Out .... 50 41. 
a No 3.50 Bahama Grated, Extra, No. 2...... 
Tips, White, Square, No. 2%...... Out .... Cae 
awall Sliced. Standard, No. 2%.. 3.50 3.75 : 
wane Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2....... 3.25 2.85 
PLUMSt 
71.30 Red, Water, No 10.............-. 9.00 9.00 
Out Extra Standard, Syrup, No. 2...... .-.. 92.25 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2........... 2.50 92.50 
vi 
1.40 
.85 
Out 
Extra, No. 2, f.o.b, County........ 1.00 38.00 
Extra Standard Western, No. 2.... .... Out 
OYSTERS 
Standards, 1.45 91.35 
Standards, 4 1.30 1.30 
Standards, 10 2.90 $2.75 
Standards, 2.60 $2.60 
Selects, 6 02..... ——<7 2.65 {2.75 
SALMON* 
% Cohoe. Tall, No. 1.45 
41.30 Out 
11.50 
3.00 
o | 
PUMPKIN{ 
TUNA FISH—White, per Case 
1.05 
1.45 California, 1s, Striped ........... 
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Many sales over 
are decided at the moment of © 
purchase by the appearance of - 
the label. | 


your package 


ally help sell your product? : 


We offer you the experience | 


gained during fifty years of | 
effort in creating successful 


labels that have helped sell 


goods all over the world. 
Consult. Our 


Trade Mark Bureau 


We maintain a Bureau of. 
brands and trade-marks for 
_ the benefit of our customers. 
- Write us for een 
service is free. 


United States Printing 
and Lithograph Company 


SMILE AWHILE 


COULD THIS BE TRUE? 

He was running a small wholesale grocery in a newly 
developed district, and the canners found him backward in 
payment of his accounts. They sent him letter after letter, 
all of them polite, but each more threatening than the last. 
Finally they sent their representative down to give him a 
sporting chance. 

“Now,” said the caller, ‘we must have a settlement. Why 
haven’t you sent us anything? Are things gcing badly?” 

“No; everything’s going fine. You needn’t worry. My 
bankers will guarantee me ail right.” 

“Then why haven’t you paid up?” 

“Well, you see, those threatening letters of yours were so 
well gotten up that I’ve been copying them and sending them 
out to some customers of mine who won’t pay up, and I’ve col- 
lected nearly all outstanding debts. I was only holding back 
because I felt sure there must be a final letter, and I wanted 
to get the series complete.’”’ 


A QUIET MEAL 
Irascible Diner—Understand, now, when I am dining I 
don’t wis}. to be disturbed by anyone—not even if it’s the Pope. 
\. aitress—All right. And you want me to tell that to the 
Pope, 1f he should happen to drop in?—-Le Journal Amusant 
(Paris). 


COOL UNDER FIRE 
“Were you cool in battle?’ a young lady asked Loren 
Lyons, an ex-service man of Atchison. ‘Very cool—in fact, 
I shivered,’”’ the soldier replied—Kansas City Star. 


EXONERATED 
LDiner—I have eaten much better steaks than this one. 
Waite: (through force of habit)——Not here, sir, not here. 
-—-American Legion Weekly. 


DIFFICULT 
“Ah, it must ‘be very hard to lose one’s wife!”’ 


“Very hard, indeed; generally impossible.”—Sydney Bul- 
letin. 


AND OBVERSELY 
Gym Teacher (to girls)——Lots of girls use dumb-be'ls to 
gei color in their cheeks. 
Bright One—And lots of girls use color on their cheeks 
to get dumb-bells.—Kansas Sour Owl. 


OF COURSE SHE KNEW 
Lady of the House—‘‘You may go to your room now and 
change your dress. John, the butler, will show you the way.” 
New Maid (fussed)-——‘‘Oh, I know how myself, missus.’’-— 
Virginia Reel. 


Social—He spent all of the afternoon telling hair-raising 
stories to a couple of bald-headed men.—Chapparal. 


AND IT WENT WITH BEER 
Teacher—Now, Johnnie, what is a pretzel? 
Johnnie—A pretzel is a doughnut gone crazy.—Knights 
of Columbus Booster. 


AFTER THE ACCIDENT 
Abe—I got $20,000 damages. Vat did you get? 
Levi—$25,000. 
Aibe—Oy, how so? 
Levi—During the excitement I had presence of mind 
enough to kick my wife in der face.—Phoenix. 


AND NOW HE’S WORTH A FORTUNE 

The side-show advertised, among other attractions, the only 
“sweet-smelling skunk alive.” 

“T wonder how that could be?” asked a man after he had 
seen the little fellow. 

“Easy,” answered the manager. “When this skunk was two 
years old—a mere child—his father cut him off without a scent.” 
—Sun Dial. 
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. CINCINNATI BALTIMORE 
55 Beech Street 439 Cross Street 


WHERE TO BUY 


————the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Gis Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean See 

Belting. See Power Plant Equi ae 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, woo 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Co., Silver Creek, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


A. K. Robins Coa., Baltimore. 


Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Doariacses, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 


H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 


Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Machines, 
can. 
BOX STRAPPING MACHINES 
Cary Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROKERS. 
a“. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Ls M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 


Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brookiyn 

Cameron Can Mchy Chicago. 
John R. Mitchell AY ‘Baltimore. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago. © 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Pilling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mehy. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can’ Co. .. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 


Co., Salem, N. J. 


K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
solderless. See Closing 
ach 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 
CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cea. Ohio. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
— Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 


ors. 

Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 
CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, etc. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
Grain Cleaner Co., Creek, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 

Ams Co., Max, New City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. 

Cameron Can Machy. Co., tes Til. 

Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
COAL, from the Mine. 

Md. Coal Mining Co., Baltimore. 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Hachinses. See Milk 

Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for foods. 

CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
La Porte Mat g. Co., La Porte. 

A. K. Robins & tae Baltimore. 

COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 

COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

COPPER COILS for tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 

CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COB CRUSHER. 

Burgess & Norton Mfg. Co., Geneva, IIl. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Morral Bres., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Morral Bros., Morral, ’O. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, o. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers 


ete.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., s d 
Stecher Litho. Co.. Mechester, usky, Ohto. 


. §. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Cineinnati, 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 

CRANES and carrying machines. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimor 
A. K. Robins Co., Bal timore _ 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Calenge. 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mehy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.). 
Co. York. 
ontinen an Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. sialien 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Elevators, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Bngines 
Enameled-lined kettles. See Tanks, glass 
lined. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, We Se 
A. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., a Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Peerless Husker ‘Co., Buffalo. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co.. Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 
MACHINES, catsup, ete. 
H. 
t K. Rob & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Meby. Co., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Cho — 
rui raders ean and 
Mehy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Pleat 
uipment. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


WHERE TO BU Y—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Mchy. Co., Chicage. 
Generators, electric. See motors. 

Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 

Glue, for sealing fibre boxes. 

Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equi ; 

Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 

Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 

Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Mchy. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 

Hominy Making Machinery. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Kraut Cutters. 
LABELING MACHINES 


Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Printing & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, ete. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 

Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 


Paring Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 


Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. S. Hoyt Co., New York. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, O. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chieago. 


See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Harvesters. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
ioe > 3 Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
chy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 


Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PULP MACHINERY. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis.. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
Supplies. 
SALT, canners. 
Colonial Salt Co., Akron, O. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. 
Compounds. 


Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Sealding and Picking Baskets. 
Serap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 

Machines. 


See Cannery 


See Cleaning 


See Baskets. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, O. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, corn. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 
Slicers. 


Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 


chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Sinclair-Scott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
A. C. Gibson Co., Buffalo. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 


Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 
ing brands, etc. 

A. C. Gibson Co., Buffalo. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Supplies, engine room, line shaft, etc. See 
Power Plant Equipment. 

Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. | 

Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 

SUGAR—Canners’ 

Franklin Sugar Refining Co., Philadelphia. 


SYRUPING MACHINE, 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


TANKS, METAL. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass-lined steel. 


‘F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TANKS, WOODEN. 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 

TOMATO WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 

Trucks, Platform, ete. See Factory Trucks. 

Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, ete. 

Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 

Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 


Vegetable Corers, ete. See Corers and Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 

Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 
WASHERS, can and jar. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 
Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes 
Wire Scalding Baskets. 
WIRE, for strapping boxes 
Cary Mchy. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wrappers, paper . See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchy. 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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RE NNEB URG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


A Good PRODUCT plus an 
attractive “GAMSE LABEL" 
pn your Can 
properly displayed—— 

spells “SUCCESS” 


We operate MORE LITHOGRAPHIC © 
High Speed Offset Presses—than any 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 
curately made. Has been used for 
years with perfect satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Bosten Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE MD 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
bamse Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 
BALTIMORE. MD. 


: 
SS ‘ 
: 
MADE BY ouse in timore and can save you 
MONEY on your Labels. Write Us 


CONTINENTAL 


CAN 
COMPANY 


INC. 


Pe 


